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RAILWAYS. 


BEGETON SEASON. — EXTRA TRAINS— 

A New Express-Train, consisting of First-Class Carriages, and in- 
cluding a PULLMAN DRAWING-ROOM CAR, will run Every Weekday, 
between Vietoria and Brighton, as under :— 


A.M. P.M. 
SWICROREALS vccescess<secvostes dep. 10 45 | BRIGHTON. dep. 5 45 
BRIGHTON ®, 5: iper.-+-20<c0se0e arr. 11.68 | VICTORIA ... arr, 6 58 


This Train will convey Passengers at the usual Expre each way, 
a small extra charge being made for the Pullman Drawing-Room Car. 


RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY.—Cheap First- 
Class Train from Victoria, 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction 
and Croydon. j 
Fare, there and back, First Class, 10s. Returning same day by any First- 
Class Train, including a Special Train at 8.30 p.m. f 


RIGHTON GRAND AQUARIUM.—EVERY 
SATURDAY, Fast Trains for Brighton leave Victoria at 9.50 and 
11.50 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge 10 a.m. 
and 12 noon, calling at Croydon (East). 5 
Fare—First Class, Half a Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion (Palace, Picture Gallery, and Grounds), Available 
to return by any train the same day. 
Tickets and every information at the West-End General Inquiry Office, 28, 
Regent-circus, Piccadilly; and at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 
i (By order) J. P. Kyicurt, 
London Bridge Terminus. General Manager. 


RIGHTON GRAND AQUARIUM.—Now on 
View. SEA-LIONS, the only specimens ever brought to this 
country ; Gigantic Turtle, from the Island of Ascension; large Octopods, 
English Sharks, Sea-Horses, Boar-Fish, Herring, Mackerel, Sterlet, from 
Russia; Telescope and Paradise Fish, from China; Red Char and Silver 
Char, Trout, Salmon, &c. G. Rerves Surrn, General Manager. 


Now Publishing, 
THE SECOND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 


2B Uy) OP ia ashing IB) 


SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEWS 


(“THE STIRRUP* CUP™?) 


COMPRISING 


A double-page reproduction, in Colours, of the well- 
known Drawing by the late JOHN LEECH, 


ENTITLED 
HUNTING IN THE HOLIDAYS, 
TWO SHEETS & A HALF 
OF 


PICTURES, POEMS, TALES, SKETCHES, Sc., 


OF SPORT, ADVENTURE, AND THE DRAMA. 
In a Coloured Wrapper, price 1s.; through the post, 1s. 24d. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER 


GARDEN.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh having 
graciously consented to preside on the occasion of the Opening Ceremony, 
and having honoured the Committee by fixing the date, the Royal Aquarium 
and Summer and Winter Garden 


wun OPEN SATURDAY, JAN. 22. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER 


: GARDEN.—On this occasion Fellows, Life Nominees, and Season 
Tickets will only be admitted. Fellows’ tickets and Shareholders’ life 
nomination tickets are now ready for delivery. 


SEecoN TICKETS, TWO GUINEAS. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER 


GARDEN.—Season Tickets admit to the Opening Ceremony, and 
also on all week days, with the exception of three days in the year, which 
the committee reserve. Season Tickets also entitle the owner to participate 
inthe annual distribution of the Royal Aquarium Art-Union. £3000 
distributed in prizes. First prize £1000. Every season-ticket holder 
entitled to a ticket. RESERVED SEATS for the OPENING CEREMONY 
and CONCERT (Conductor, Mr. Arthur Sullivan) may now be secured. 
Reserved Seats, Half a Guinea and Seven Shillings and Sixpence. The 
Picture and Fine-Art Gallery will be open all the year round. Flower Shows 
will be held on April 12, 18, May 10 and 11, May 30 and 31, July 5 and 6, 
Oct.4and5. Prizes tothe amonnt of Two Thousand Five Hundred Pounds 
will be given away. Concerts every afternoon and evening. Special Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts on Thursday afternoons earlyin February. The 
Library and Reading-Room will be open Jan. 24. Daily and weekly news- 
papers, books of reference, &c., provided for the use of visitors. The 
Restaurant has been placed under the supervision of Messrs. Bertram and 
Roberts, and will be modelled partly on the French, partly on the English, 
principle. Déjetiners 4 la fourchette and dinners a la table @héte daily. 
‘The Royal Aquarium Summer and Winter Garden will open at 11 a.m. and 
close at 10.30 p.m. every day.—Admission, Monday, Jan. 24, and during 
the Week, Half a Crown. 


EASON TICKETS for the ROYAL AQUARIUM 


SUMMER AND WINTER GARDEN may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Society, or of their numerous authorised Agents, amongst whom may 
be mentioned Messrs. J. Mitchell, 33. Old Bond-street, W.; Rudall, Carte, 
and Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W.; Harrison, 1, St. James’s-street, S.W.; 
Bubb, 167, New Bond-street, W.; Ollivier, New Bond-street; Cramer and 
Co., 201, Regent-street, W.; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, W.; Lacon 
and Ollier, 168, Old Bond-street, W.; Austin, St. James’s Hall, W. ; Keith, 
Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside, E.C.; Westerton, 27, St. George’s-place, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.; Strickland and Rowe, Cromwell-place (opposite 
Kensington station) ; Spalding, No. 46, High-street, Notting-hill-gate, W.; 
Letts and Co., Royal Exchange, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange-buildings ; 
Standsfield, No. 67, High-street, Peckham, S.E.; Henry Laver, 127, Great 
Portland-street, W. 


THE 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 


Zales ASMke Se JalOnnASensayr 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS & ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet 
and order essential to English customs. 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


A TABLE D’HOTE EVERY EVENING 
from 6 to 8.30, 3s, 6d., 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrées, Joints, Sweets, 
Cheese, Salad, c&c., with Dessert. 


THIS FAVOURITE DINNER IS ACCOMPANIED BY A SELECTION OF HiGH-oLAss 
InstrumentaL Music. Correx, Tea, Cuxss, Aanp Smoxinc Rooms. 


ORS E 8 H O & Jal (O.e 4D; By 
264, 265, 266, 267, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD. 
Spee O 7h AGB yeh DEL OB} 
EVERY EVENING. 
Including Two Soups, Three kinds of Fish, Three Entrées, Two Joints, 
Sweets, Ices, Cheese, Salad, and Dessert. 


NOW OPEN. 
H ORSE 
SUNDAY from 6 to 8.30. 3s. 6d., 


ORSE SHOE DINING-ROOMS. 
LADIES’ COFFEE-ROOM. GRILE-ROOM. WINE SHADES. 


ORS E §S H OE CAE E. 
NEAPOLITAN ICES. SMOKING-ROOMS. BILLIARD-ROOMS. 


HoFsE 8 HOE RESTAURANT. 


Gap OE ise EEE a ORE, BARE. 
{CRSE SHOE LUNCHEON BARS. 


BED-ROOMS. LAVATORIES. 


UE EO eesas SHOE HOT IDEAS DEES, 
COLD BATHS, DRESSING-ROOMS. NOW OPEN. 


HPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO, in a 


weak or disordered state of health, prostration of strength, nervous 
derangement, neuralgic affections, aches and pains of every kind, sluggish 
circulation, depressed spirits, imperfect digestion, &e. By the formation of 
new blood, and its vivifying effect on the nerve centres, it develops new 
health, strength, and energy quickly. An increased appetite is always an 
effect of ot tote Quinine and Iron Tonic. Thirty-two doses are contained 
in the 4s. 6 Aires a apt bend cece ay cos Sold by all Chemists ; 
any Chemist rocure it; or sent fors' 5 er, 227, Tottenham~ 
court-road, London, Z ee 


THEATRES. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, F. B. Chatterton —On MONDAY, JAN. 17, and 
during the Week, the Grand Pantomime, WHITTINGTON AND 
HIS CAT, in which the celebrated Vokes Family will make their re- 
appearance in England: Morning Performances, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, Dec. 29, 30, and Jan. 1. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING. 

At 7.30, A WHIRLIGIG; at 8, OUR BOYS, by Henry J. Byron; 

concluding with A FEARFUL FOG; supported by Messrs. William Farren, 

Thomas Thorne, Charles Sugden, and Dayid James; Mesdames Amy 

Roselle, Kate Bishop, Nellie Walters. Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 

Free List entirely suspended.—N.B. Morning Performances of ‘‘ Our Boys” 
on Saturdays, Jan. 22 and 29. Acting Manager, Mr. D. McKay. 


OYAL, STRAND THEATRE.—On MONDAY 

EVENING, JAN, 10, and until further notice. Commence at 7, 

with TWO 'TO ONE—Mr. Stephenson, Misses Jones, Williams. At 7.40, A 

LESSON IN LOVE—Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; Mesdames 

M. Terry, T. Lavis, and Ada Swanborough. At 9.30, ANTARCTIC; or, 

The Pole and the Traces—Messrs. Terry, Marius, Cox, Turner, &c.; 
Mesdames Claude, Venne, &c. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE.—Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. Hare—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 precisely, Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s New and Original Fairy Play, BROKEN HEARTS. Cha- 
racters will be played by Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), Miss 
Hollingshead, Miss Plowden, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. G. W. Anson. Preceded 
by, at 7.30, A MORNING CALL—Miss Hughes and Mr. C. Kelly. At 10, 
A QUIET RUBBER.—Mr. Hare, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Herbert, and Miss Plowden. 
Box-office hours 11 till5. No fees for booking seats. 
Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. John Huy. 


ee ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. J. Baldwin Buckstone. 

On MONDAY, JAN. 17, and Every Evening during the Week, Shak- 
speare’s play of ROMEO and JULIET, in which Miss NEILSON will 
mak er first appearance since her return from America, supported by the 
Haymarket Company. Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. Box-oftice open 
say Be a 5. Nofreelist. Stage Manager, Mr. Howe; Acting Manager, 

. C. Walter. 


OYALTY THEATRE—Managers, Messrs. 

D’Oyly Carte and George Dolby. THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER; 
or, Sold for a Song. Opéra Bouffe, by G. M. Layton; Music by Léon 
Vasseur. As played upwards of 400 nights in Paris. EVERY EVENING, 
at 8.15. Mesdames Pauline Rita, Rachel Sanger, Marion West, Inez 
D’ Aguilar, &c. Messrs. E. W. Royce, Kelleher, Osborne, &c. Box-Office 
open from 11to5. Prices, 6d. to £3 3s. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE ROYAL. 


Mr. J. A. Cave, Manager. 

New Grand Operatic Féerie Extravaganza, in Four Acts and Eleven 
Tableaux, entitled LORD BATEMAN: HIS ADVENTURES BY LAND 
AND SEA, suggested by George Cruickshank’s Illustrated Ballad. The 
Music selected and composed by M. Jacobi; the Libretto by Sydney French. 
Extensive Mechanism by 8. Sloman and Son; Splendid Appointments by 
J. Buckley; Superb Costumes by Miss Fisher and Mr. 8. May, from designs 
by Alfred Maltby; and the whole constructed and placed upon the stage 
by Mr. J. A. Cave. 

The following unprecedented cast :—William Rignold, Frank Hall, J. H. 
Jarvis, W. G. Ross, G. Robert, L. Fountain, J. Husk, and Harry Paulton ; 
Misses Lennox Grey, Eily Beaumont, Adelaide Newton, Sara Lillian, Kate 
Garston, A. Hilton, Brunelli, Pauline Markham, and Emma Chambers. 
The Marvellous Faust Family. The Kladderadatsch and Zamascou Troupes. 
Mdlle. Pitteri, Mdlle. Pertoldi, and upwards of One Hundred Coryphées 
will appear in the new magniticent Turkish Ballet, arranged by John Lauri. 
The scenery will be upon a more magnificent scale than hitherto attempted 
at this theatre, by ‘Albert Caleott. Conclude with an Italian Pantomime. 

Open at 6.45. 

NOTICE.—Early Trains to all parts from Charing-cross, ‘‘ Lord Bateman” 

terminates by 11 0o’Clock. Commences at 7.45, Preceded by a Farce at7. 


IN STANDARD THEATRE, Bishopsgate. 


Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. John and Richard Douglass. 
Opening of the Grand New Entrances and immense success of the best Panto- 
mime ever produced, THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. Splendid scenery 
Mr. Richard Douglass. Gorgeous costumes, brilliant pageants and spectacle. 
Every Evening, at 7. Morning Performances every Monday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, at 12.30, to which children under ten half price. The cele- 
brated Paynes from Covent Garden as pantomimists. Mr. W. H. Payne, 
Mr. Fred. Payne, Mr. H. Payne, and Mr. J. Barnum, Miss Jenny Beauclere, 
Miss Rose Graham, and Miss Emmeline Cole. 


RITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton.—Continued 


Success of the Brilliant Pantomime. The most beautiful Transforma- 
tion Scene in London, 

Every Evening, at 6.45, EL FLAMBO; or, the Waters of the Singing 
Well—Mrs. 8. Lane; Messrs. Fred Foster, F. Marchant, Bigwood, Lewis, 
Bell, Fox, Pitt, Parry, Hyde; Mdlles. Pollie Randall, Summers, Rayner. 
Harlequinade by the Lupino Troupe, ten in number. Concluding with 
ZELMA; or, an Indian’s Love—Messrs. Reynolds, Newbound, Charlton, 
Reeve ; Mdlles. Adams, Bellair, Rayner. 


URREY THEATRE.—Lessee, W. Holland. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, Grand Pantomime, JACK THE GIANT 
KILLER. Greatest Success in London—vide the Press (see last week’s 
issue of this paper) and general public. Preceded, at 7, with screaming 
Farce. Prices6d. to3gs. Morning Performances every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday at 2, to which Children are admitted half price. Miss Jennie 
Lee, Nellie Moon, Susie Vaughan, Sisters Elliott, &c.; Messrs. Jas. Fawn, 
H. Taylor, &c. Clown, Harry Croueste. Stage Manager, I’. H. Dogue 
Musical Director, Sidney Davis. Secretary, Thos. B. Warne. Acting 
Manager, W. Parker. 


poe GRECIAN THEATRE, City-road.—Sole 


Proprietor, Mr. Geo. Conquest.—Dancing in the New Hall. Every 
Evening, at 7, to commence with the Grand Pantomime of SPITZ 
SPITZH, THE SPIDER CRAB; or, the Sprite of Spitzbergen, written by 
Messrs. Geo. Conquest and H. Spry. New and claborate scenery. Music 
by Oscar H.. Barrett. Messrs. Geo. Conquest and his Son, Herbert Campbell, 
B. Morton, Vincent, &c. ; Misses Amy Forrest, Dot Robins, Lizzie Claremont, 
Lizzie, Laura, and Ada ride re Clown, R. Inch; Harlequin, W.Osmond; 
Pantaloon, W. Ash; Columbines, Misses Osmond and Barry. To conclude 
with a favourite Drama. Acting Manager, Mr. Alphonse Roques. 


- price. 


YCEUM.—HAMLET.—Mr. HENRY IRVING 
will appear EVERY EVENING for a limited number of nights 
(except Saturdays) as HAMLET. A series of Morning Performances of 
this great Play will be given during January, on the Eyenings of which 
Days Miss BATEMAN will sustain her celebrated character of LEAH. 


Soo eee GRAND NATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE. 
Facing the Houses of Parliament. 

EVERY DAY and NIGHT, at 1.30 and 7, the GREAT PANTOMIME. 
Glorious triumph. The Theatre at both morning and evening perform- 
ances positively crammed by an enthusiastic audience. There is but one 
opinion—the press, the public, and the profession pronouncing the Palace 
of Elephants to be the greatest of all great exhibitions. In no other Estab- 
lishment in the world can the same gorgeous pantomime be produced. 


N.B.—No indecent dressing. 
SE GRAND NATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE. 


The PANTOMIME for 1876 includes all the Remarkable Events of the 
Times. Cave of Kalaba, Birthplace of St. George; Lady Godiva’s Ride 
through Coventry; Palace of Elephants; Mid-air Fight; Prince of Wales 
in India; and the Great Blephant Hunt, &e. Clown, the Great Little 
Sandy; Harlequin, Mr. A. Lauraine. Box-office open daily from 10 to 4. 
Gallery, 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Pit Stalls, 2s.; Orchestra Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Upper 
Boxes, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 2s. ; Dress Circle, 4s.; Private Boxes from £1 10s. to 
5gs. TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY at 1.30 and 7.—N.B. This 
Pantomime is strictly moral. No indecent dressing. 

Sole Proprietors, John and George Sanger. 


ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll-street, 
Oxford-cireus.—Continued success of the Grand Holiday Entertain- 
ment.—The Great Riders, the Wonderful Gymnasts and Leapers, the 
Matchless Ponies, and Drollest of Clowns, renders the whole Entertainment 
one of the most charming in London. ‘The intensely comic scenes in the 
Pantomime call forth the loudest peals of laughter ever heard within a 
place of amusement. The inimitable J. Bibb, the greatest Pantomimic Clown 
extant. The Proprietor respectfully urges the necessity of booking seats to 
prevent disappointment. EVERY EVENING. Doors open at 7, com- 
mencing at 7.30. Illuminated Morning Performances every day. Open at 
2, commencing at 2.30.—Prices, 4s., 3s., 2s., 1s.; Private Boxes, 30s. Box- 
office open daily from 10 till 4. No fees. Children under ten yéars half 
Carriages may be ordered for the evening performances at 10.30; 
afternoon at 4.30. Director and Proprietor, Mr. Cuartes HenGurr. 


bn xX ASN De Ry A PAs eau Oe Hie 

The GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME Every Day, at 3; pro- 
duced on an unprecedentedly magnificent scale, and pronounced by the entire 
press the greatest pantomime of the season. HARLEQUIN, THE YELLOW 
DWARF; Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST making the Highest Leaps eyer 
attempted, and Three Hundred Performers. Magnificent Scenery and 
Costumes. Grand Transformation. Children half price. The Circus and 
ALL THE GREAT HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS Daily. Last Week 
of the GREAT DOLL SHOW. Special Trains. Admission One Shilling 
each Day, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACH.—TUESDAY, JAN. 18. 
GREAT ANNUAL SHOW OF PIGEONS, by the National Peristeronic 
Society. All the Christmas Amusements. One Shilling Day. 


NJ DME. TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, Baker-street. 
eke PORTRAIT MODELS of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
M.W.G.M. of Freemasons of England, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, King Alphonso XII., Victor Emmanuel, 
the Duke and Duchess of roe 2) Dr. Kenealy, M.P. Costly Court 
Dresses. The complete line of British Monarchs, and 300 portrait Models of 
Celebrities. Admission, One Shilling. ildren under Twelve, Sixpence. 
Extra Room, Sixpence. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


TT JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Newly Decorated, New Stage, and New Proscenium and Scenery, 
Painted by that Eminent Artist, Mr. Richard Douglass. 
i The Holiday Entertainment: given by the 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
has again proved the Most Successful 
in London. 
Every Day and Every Night throughout the Holiday Week 
the vast Area of the 
8T. JAMES’S GRAND HALL 
was densely packed in every available nook within half an hour 
of the opening of the doors. 
On Boxing Day it is computed that more than 
FIVE THOUSAND PEOPLE 
were turned away from the two performances. 

The average daily attendance from Dec. 27 to Saturday, Jan. 1, 

EXCEEDED NINE THOUSAND, 

or upwards of 
FIFTY-FOUR THOUSAND IN THE STX DAYS. 
A success altogether without parallel. 
THE HOLIDAY PROGRAMME 
will be repeated, until further notice, 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT; 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, 
at THREE and EIGHT. 

Doors open for Day Performances at 2.30, for Evening ditto at 7. 


ASKELYNE and COOK E.—HGYPTIAN 
LARGE HALL.—Daily at 3 and 8.—In addition to many novelties, 
the present programme includes Psycho, the world-famed automaton Whist- 
player; the mystic and oracular tambourine; and Mr. Maskelyne’s most 
recent sensation of floating in the hall over the heads of the audienceas high 
as the lofty dome in the centre of the room. This remarkable feat is 
accomplished while the gas is burning on the stage, and extra lights sur- 
round the body as it steadily makes its aerial flight from and to the stage. 
Admission, 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s.—W. Morton, Manager. 


fog PLDT 38, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


TWINTY YEARS’ WORLD-Wide 


SHAG) arcane 
ELANCSMIARCS, éc., ae, 


NAS NOFUT ATION. 


MARAVILLA COCOA FOR BREAKFAST. 

“Tt may justly be called the Per- 
fection of Prepared Cocoa.??—British 
Medical Press. 

“Entire solubility, .a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the MARAVILLA 
COCOA above all others.””?—Globe. 

Sold in tin-lined packets only by 
Grocers. TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
London, Sole Proprietors. 


Rem. 2p Ro ee. 
18, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W., 


having completed extensive and important additions to the various machines used by 


GOLD ORNAMENTS, 


will supply, at greatly reduced prices for cash on delivery, the following articles: 


18-CARAT GOLD WATCH-CHAINS, 
Yor LADIES or GENTLEMEN, any Pattern, ut 
£4 5 per Ounce, 
18-CARAT GOLD LOCKETS (PLAIN), 
Yor One or Two Portraits, any Size, at 
£5 per Ounce. 
STREETER 
also calls attention to 
dbedaly da) ABATE ME (Ey 30 30) cas) at ak! (eb 
Set with Diamond, Ruby, Emerald, or Sapphire, 


For £6, 


iy Bees COCOA. 


IVE Et. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OxtvE VaAnrcor (Chicago).—We were unable to avail ourselves of vonr com- 
munication, owing toa press of matter of local importance. With refer- 
ence to the play, write to Mr. E. Hastings, Prince of Wales's ‘Theatie, 
Tottenham-street, London. 3 

E. W. (Market Rasen).—Your sketch has been mislaid. 

W. W. (Salisbury).—Thanks for your good opinion. Mr. Sturgess is like- 
wise grateful. 

H. XK. (Hilland, Tullarvan, Kilkenny).—We are indebted to you for the 
sketch, which, with your permission, shall be turned to account before the 
close of the coursing season, 

J. M. 8. (Stockport).—Our arrangements were made weeks before your con- 
tribution was received. Otherwise we should have dealt differently with 
it—and yourself. The MS. has been returned by post. 

E. S. R. (Chester).—There is no such vacancy. 

L. B. K. (Cross Oak, Herts).—If you will take the trouble to again read the 
notice in question you will find it refers to Sketches, not MS. However, 
forward your account, setting forth length of contribution, date of pub- 
lication, &c., and you shall be communicated with. 

R. A. B.(Bromley).—-The artist did not represent the IntusrrareD Srort- 
ING AND DRAMATIC News. 

M. G. J. (High Wycombe).—Thanks, not at present. 

iE. 8. J.—We have written to Mr. Prince, Sloane-square, on the subject. 
Be good enough to see him. 

J.N. (Manchester).—Will communicate with you by letter on another 
matter kindred to that mentioned in your note. X 

J. M. (Twickenham).—We delayed replying to your question until we 
heard from Mr. Maxwell. His answer is, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
folly to be wise.”’ 

J. J. Manoop (Upper Norwood).—The sketch will be given to your 
messenger. . 

A Sunscriner (Fordham).—Lacy’s, theatrical bookseller, Strand. 

G. F. H. (Manchester).—Up to the present time no opportunity favourable 
enough for the acceptance of your offer has arisen. We shall, however, 
keep the subject in mind. 

J.R. M. (Forest Hill)—Want of room must be our excuse for not treating 
with you at present. 

W. J. Favpis (St. Paul, Minnesota).—The season is too far adyanced. Let 
us hear from you again, later on, with a view to next season’s shooting. 

Dersoran.—We are unable to supply the information. 

H. F. (Liverpool).—Our former experience was not sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant our repeating the experiment. 


SHOOTING. 

Quam (Malta).—Any of the gun trade advertising in our columns can 
supply you. ; § 

Qui Hye (Calcutta Club).—We can only recommend you to apply to Mr. 
Stephen Grant (the only gunmaker of that name we are aware of), St. 
James’s-street, London. ; 

Henry C, (Plymouth).—A good steady pointer is what you want. We can- 
not assist you in the matter, and recommend caution in dealing with 
unknown advertisers. ° 

Inquirek (Brighton).—The ‘‘ Shooting Notes’? which you require appeared 
in the following numbers :—July 3, Sept. 4, Oct. 2, and Noy. 6. Upon 
forwarding 2s. 2d. to the Publisher you can have them forwarded. 

W. R. 8. (Southampton).—The bird you sent is a great northern diver, 
too decomposed for sending to Ward and Co., of Piccadilly, to get up. 

C. F. (Norwood).—Try No. 6 shot at them. i 
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Circular Aotes, 


Wuy this hubbub about Mr. Boucicault’s ‘childlike and 
bland” letter to Mr, Disraeli? It must be obvious to the 
densest of the dramatist’s millions of admirers that a Noble 
Purpose underlies and permeates all his plays. Hach of 
them enforces a Lofty Lesson. We saw Plying Scud, and 
from that moment became a turf reformer. We beheld 
Formosa, and vowed that no effort of ours should be spared 
to alter the accepted method of training a ’Varsity crew. 
It was not alone the towing-path that Mr. Boucicault’s 
hero trod; it was—tenderly guided by a Person 
of the non-boating sex —‘‘the primrose path of 
dalliance” — and yet he rowed in the _ successful 


boat! But, we would ask, will Mr. Boucicault 
be satisfied with the release of the Fenians? ‘There is a 


role that was once played by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
which Mr. Boucicault could most worthily undertake. 
Messrs. Butt and Sullivan, look to your laurels. Our 
private copy of Zadkiel contains a representation of the 
cart of Thespis. Therein stands a familiar figure—the 
figure of a stage Hibernian. His beaming brow is 
adorned with a wreath of the four-leayed shamrock 
plucked from the adjoining fairy dell. In lieu of a 
cravat he wears a sandwich-board of the period, upon 
which is inscribed the portentous legend—‘‘M.P. for 
Ballinasloe.” 

If imitation be the sincerest flattery, Mr. Boucicault has 
abundant reason to feel proud. In his letter to the Prime 
Minister he says, ‘‘The work is founded upon an episode 
in the Fenian insurrection of 1866. A young Irish 
gentleman has been tried, convicted, and transported to 
the penal colonies for complicity with the rebellion. He 
escapes to America, and from thence ventures to visit 
his home in Ireland. . .. eventually is restored 
to freedom by a general pardon. This pardox is 
the Deus ew machind of the drama.” The advertisement 
of Peep o? Day runs thus:—‘‘ Founded on an. episode of 
the Irish Rebellion in 1798. A young Irish gentleman of 
literary distinction has been tried, convicted, and trans- 
ported to the penal colonies for complicity in the Rebellion. 
He escapes, and ventures to visit his home in Iveland, 
where he is eventually restored to freedom by a general 
pardon—the Deus ex machind of the drama—granted by 
the Crown.” ‘‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Hsau.” 

——_»—_—_—_ 

For loftily-phrased nonsense, gorgeous rhodomontade, 
and amusing density, commend us to certain contem- 
porary criticisms of the Old Masters. One might be for- 
given if, on perusing them, he exclaimed with Mark 
Twain, ‘Thank goodness, the Old Masters are dead!” 
A picture by a defunct painter is a safe subject for dis- 
cussion. You know that his only chance of dispersing 
your fine air-drawn theories is through the lips of a 
spiritualistic medium, and thus far the mediums of cele- 
brated painters have thought proper to abstain from 
writing letters to the papers. An exhibition of Old Masters, 
too, is deemed a fit excuse for dealing with the first 
principles of art, in this wise :—‘‘ First, choice of a noble 
subject; next, love of beauty; and then, afterwards, sin- 
cerity andinyention. Now the early masters combined cer- 
tainly the first three, and oftentimes all of these, whereas 
the Reynolds school cannot at the utmost be said to have 
had more than the last three.” ‘To persons unable to see 
for themselves (for whom, one may presume, the pictures are 
principally interpreted), this is eminently unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it betraysin the mind of the critic the existence 
of ‘‘a theory.” Now, Reynolds was a painter of portraits. 
Perhaps the greatest of the English school. What we 


want to know is whether the exhibition in question is 
rich in works by Reynolds, and, as clearly as may be 
told in print, what are the nature and peculiarities of the 
chief of these. ‘Thin hashes of morsels of the oft-quoted 
but seldom read ‘‘ Discourses,” or of Hazlitt and Ruskin, 
are ridiculously out of place in a brief newspaper notice of 
an exhibition of both old mastersand new. Here is another 
excerpt from the notice which afforded the above text :— 
‘Look at Menling’s ‘Triptych,’ which hangs next to the 
‘Angelico,’ and see the intense care taken by this northern 
genius in the portrayal of the dresses (especially that of the 
angel holding the pear), of the canopy, of the chair-knots, 
and of the collars and decorations worn by the kneeling 
figures! Would that we could see more of such carefully- 
added fact on these same walls at our May exhibition!” We 
cannot echo the aspiration. There wasa time in the history 
of the P. R. B. when we saw rather too much “‘ carefully- 
added fact’? at the May exhibitions—when painters of 
“the carefully-added fact” of, say, the head of a tenpenny 
nail were wont to attach their reputation thereto, rather than. 
to the figure of the human accessory. And have not 
many of the P. R. B. recanted? Why, we once heard Mr. 
Ruskin declare before a Royal Institution audience in 
reference to a most ruthless attack on an old master which 
he had made years before, that ‘“he was wrong.” If the 
great master of art-analysis can make mistakes —— But 
the inference is too obvious. 


>—_<—_ 


According to the Pall Mall Gazette ‘Mr. Fairholt has 
produced an instructive volume. (On ‘‘Tobacco, its 
History and Associations.”) He 7s a master of his subject, 
and has treated it in a style likely to attract readers. He 
is not a smoker, and at the same time has no prejudice 
against the use of tobacco.” Our impression may be 
entirely erroneous, but, malgré the P. M. G. and the Post 
and other journals, we thought that Mr. Fairholt died at 
least eight or nine years since. 


ee 


Mr. Buckmaster ‘‘thinks too much importance is attached 
to meat as an essential article of diet.” Well, a good deal of 
importance is attached to meat—by people who are unable 
to get it. He says, repeating the old, old story :—‘‘It is 
of little conseqtence whether the tissues are repaired with 
nitrogen obtained from vegetable or animal sources. The 
gluten of wheat, barley, and oats; the legumen of beans, 
peas, and lentils are the chief vegetable sources of nitroger, 
while the same element is furnished in the albumen and 
fibrin of eggs and meat, the casein of milk and cheese.” 
The late Mr. Brotherton, M.P., was a vegetarian. So are 
Father Newman and Mr. James Burns; so are the most 
cruel and bloodthirsty races of the East; so arenot British 
navvies, bluejackets, puddlers, shinglers, and professional 
pedestrians. We have most of us dabbled in discussions 
on diet, and the majority have come to the same conclu- 
sion—viz., that a mixed regimen is the best fitted 
for the inhabitants of a land that possesses a 
climate equally mixed. Persons whose line of life is 
sedentary, and whose means are ample, can afford to 
dispense with meat. To expatiate on the valuable pro- 
perties of ‘‘casein” for the edification of people who 
are obliged to have recourse to ‘‘ milk” a miserably small 
proportion of which can be traced to the cow, and 
of cheese that is neither Cheddar nor Cheshire, but 
rank American, or something worse, is to give a stone to 
those who are craving for bread. Let Mr. Buckstone avoid 
quackery. A nimbus that emanates from South Kensing- 
ton encircles his head. His is a high emprise. Teaching 
the modern domestic servant how to make an omelette 
is a mission of which any man might be proud; but 
he should let antiquity alone. He says:—‘‘The chief 
food of the Roman gladiator was barley cakes and oil; and 
this diet, Hippocrates says, is eminently fitted to give 
muscular strength and endurance. The Roman soldier, 
too, seems te have had little or no meat. His daily rations 
were one pound of barley, three ounces of oil, and a pint 
of thin wine.” Granted. The Roman gladiator fed on 
barley and oil, and the Roman soldier added thin wine 
(thin wine) to his vegetable grease and grains—in Rome. 
Has Mr. Buckmaster tried the gladiatorial diet—in Eng- 
Jand? And how did he like it, as far as he went? 
Has he the courage of his convictions? Otherwise, 
especially if he continue to quote Hippocrates, there is a 
danger of his being assailed by some hungry flesh-eating 
sceptic, who will probably challenge him to produce his 
previous month’s hotel bills. 

—_@—__——__ 


“The Louth board of guardians exclude reporters, 
while several other neighbouring towns admit them. The 
guardians do not object to some of their works being made 
public, for reports are manipulated and written by the 
clerk, and then if you want them to put in your paper for 
the information of your readers why you must pay for it 
to the clerk.” And why not? The guardians owe no kind 
of allegiance to a community of feebly fatuous voters who 
have not the courage to insist on having the proceedings 
ofthe board fully and freely reported without the inter- 
vention of a thrifty clerk. He, by the way,is unique. A 
salaried servant of ratepayers who exacts additional pay- 
ment from newspapers for the publication of proceed- 
ings it is essential his masters should know is a 
person to be cherished. Of course, in the event 
of his righteous perquisite being abolished, the guar- 
dians will award him a retiring pension. If the rate- 
payers of Louth were not so hopelessly silly, it might be 
advisable to give them a hint—to urge them, in fact, to 
make the question of excluding reporters from the meetings 
of the board of guardians a test vote at the next election. 


—_4———_— 


‘‘Grattan’s Statue” is thanked for his letter. The slip 
was ridiculous, ‘‘just such a one as we would have 
pounced upon if anyone else”’—worthy of notice—‘‘ had 
been guilty of it.’ As a matter of fact, we did pounce 
upon it the moment we saw it in print. It will afford us 
great pleasure to hear from ‘‘Grattan’s Statue” again. 
He says, referring to us, ‘But you are, at least I 
suppose so, English, which is quite sufficient to account 
for you (sic) not understanding the English language. 
Come over to Ireland and learn it,’ Almost gram- 


matical, nearly epigrammatical, and altogether a 
fair example of withering satire. But we cannot go to 
Ireland. A knowledge of the English that is spoken 
and written in Dublin is certainly desirable. Nay, we 
would go further, and declare it to be essential to the 
education of a British journalist. Nevertheless, we cannot 
goto Ireland. It would be pleasant, enveloped in the 
fragrant fumes that arose from ‘“‘a mat” of Jamieson’s 
oldest and best, to discuss the elegancies of Dublin-English 
the weird music of undiluted Erse, and—Jamieson’s oldest 
and best—with ‘‘Grattan’s Statue’; but we dare not 
visit Dublin. We have been reading ‘‘ The Popular Idol,” 
and the prospect of spending even a day in Dublin is too 
appalling. 


~—_—_—<_—. 


The New York Music Trade Review, the fourth number 
of which is before us, is brimful of good things in the shape 
of original articles and cuttings from contemporary 
journals, the greater part of which are divertingly ‘‘ racy 
of the soil.” A conspicuous mission of the Review would 
appear to be the protection of certain native pianoforte 
manufacturers who are holders of patent rights; and the 
following may be accepted as a fair example of the 
manner in which the journal performs the work:— 
‘“We publicly call upon Joseph P. Hale, Hugh Hard- 
man, and others, to discontinue selling pianos to any 


person or persons engaged in putting on these 
pianos the names of Stanley and Sons, Shumway 
and Sons, «&e. If Joseph P. Hale, &e., 


and others do not regard our well-meant advice their 
scalps will ere long dangle at the belt of the Music Trade 
Review.” Dr, Hans von Biilow, you are forgiven. You 
were doubtless made acquainted with the American music- 
journalist’s tremendous mode of attack long before you 
set foot in New York. It was, therefore, natural, and at 
the same time wise of you to elevate the land of stars and 
stripes at the expense of too-indulgent England. If you 
had dared to do otherwise !—— Not the least amusing of 
the contents of the Music Trade Review are some of the 
notices of native publications. From these we learn that 
the sentimental nigger ballad of the type of ‘‘ Put Me in 
my Little Bed,” and ‘‘ Mother, close the Washhouse Door ” 
(sung nightly by Lydia Thompson in Bluebeard) is yet a suc- 
cessful article of commerce in America. The ‘‘Old Church- 
yard in the Lane” or ‘‘ Darling Minnie Grey” (we sang er 
dirge years ago), ‘“‘ As Pretty as a Little Butterily” (why 
‘little ?’’), ‘* Pretty Little Jakey,” ‘‘ Don’t go near the 
Bar-room, Father,” and ‘‘ Father drinks no more” are a 
few of the titles of a batch of sentimental ditties which are 
more or less cut up by the Review. With reference to 
‘*the picture of a tipsy man on the titlepage” of the former 
of the last two songs the writer says, “If this man took 
nothing stronger than the song he would be dry enough !” 
and it is remarked with regard to both that ‘‘ They are 
not intoxicating, but most difficult to swallow.” 
spioerean ES ER 


Who is Miss Kate Bentley, and what is a Belgravian 
Tattler? A local paper states that she and a select 
assortment of the Tattlers of Belgravia recently ‘‘ gave a 
concert and entertainment in the Corn Exchange, Long 
Sutton, when a highly respectable and numerous audience 
assembled.” Assembled, but did not linger. In fact, while 
the Tattling Belgravians’ performance was admitted by the 
citizens of Long Sutton to be a concert, its entertain- 
ing qualities were held to be so much a matter of 
doubt, and the ‘‘ performances were so little appreciated, 
that gradually the room was cleared, and the performers 
were assailed outside with sounds more noisy than 
musical.?? It is consolatory to know that the citizens of 
Long Sutton limited the expression of their objection to 
vocal exercises. They might have thrown missiles. Once 
more we ask what is a Belgravian Tattler ? 

oe 

Somebody should edit the editor of the Lvening Echo's 
contents bill. On Saturday night by far the most telling 
line in the placard was ‘‘ Actresses in Trouble.” As might 
have been expected, there was a brisk demand for the 
paper, especially between Charing-cross and Temple Bar. 
The demand, however, was of brief duration. On unfolding 
his damp Hecho, the eager searcher after a new theatrical 
scandal discovered—— what ? About thirty lines of a 
reported police-case of the most trumpery description. 
Two young women, who in their cups had called them- 
selves ‘‘ tragedy queens,” had been fined 4s. each at the 
Clerkenwell Police Court for being drunk and disorderly. 
That was all. Now, inasmuch as Mrs. Grundy looks dis- 
dainful askance at the real actress (in the majority of 
instances as much a real lady as Mrs. G. herself), let us 
implore the Echo to be more particular in future with its 
‘tragedy queens.” 


oa — ees 


Being thankful for the smallest of mercies, we tender 
our grateful acknowledgments to the Dublin journal 
which, strangely enough, imagines itself an authority in 
sporting matters for its frequent gratuitous advertise- 
ment of ourselves. We wish we could conscientiously 
return the compliment. But, alas’! that. is impossible. 
An editor who wonders how ‘‘a slap in the face’”— 
as he elegantly and characteristically phrases it—be- 
stowed on a regular contributor to the ILLUSTRATED 
SporTiInG AND Dramatic News by an independent cor- 
respondent should have been ‘‘ allowed to appear”’ therein 
is scarcely the sort of gentleman that deserves to be 
encouraged. Has he yet to learn that it is the habitual 
custom of journals of respectability, on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel, to give publicity to views utterly adverse 
to those held by the editor and the members of his staff? 


A errr of twenty brace of pheasants has been received from 
the Queen for the patients in University College Hospital. 

Piceon-Suootinc Marcu ror £300.—On Tuesday last a 
match in which Mr. J. Tucker, of Croydon, had agreed to 
shoot against Mr. G. Brighton, of London, at fifty pigeons 
each, for £300, was decided at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, in 
the presence of a numerous company. The conditions were 
to shoot at fifty pigeons each, from five traps five yards apart, 
double-barrelled guns, rise of both barrels, Ljox shot, &c., 
to find birds, pull,and trap against each. ‘Tucker won the 
match at the forty-first,round by killing twenty-two birds 
against twelve. 
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Athletic Sports. 


Wiru the ground as hard as the heart of a tax-collector one 

can scarcely, with reason, expect much football. There have 
been, however, some few matches played, but none of sufficient 
importance to call for any special remark from me. The prin- 
cipal performance which has taken place since last Saturday 
in the athletic world has been the match for the championship 
of racquets and £500a side between H. Fairs and Joseph Gray. 
Since William Gray, who, owing to ill health, resigned the title 
of champion, Fairs has invariably been looked upon as likely 
to succeed him, but this was not to be without amatch. After 
some little paper war, he and J. Gray came to terms, the con- 
ditions being that they should play the best of seven games 
in both of their courts, i.e., at Prince’s and at Rugby, the 
winner of the greater number of games to win the champion- 
ship; but should the games be equal the majority of aces 
to decide the contest. Fairs, who is better known at the 
Belgravian resort as “Punch,’’ has been engaged at Prince’s 
in the racquet court almost since he was in petticoats, and 
with continuous practice has reached as near perfection 
at the game as possible. Gray, if I remember rightly, was at 
one time engaged at Cambridge, but is now racquet-master at 
the courts at Rugby School. I may be wrong in my con- 
jecture, but it struck me that when the men entered the court 
at Prince’s on Wednesday to play the first of their home and 
home matches, Fairs was a little overtrained, while Gray 
seemed thoroughly fit—all wire and whipcord, in fact. 
Twelve o'clock was the time advertised for commencing, and, 
with praiseworthy punctuality, two minutes afterwards they 
tossed for choice of innings, which fell to the lot of Fairs. I 
should here, perhaps, state the names of the umpires and 
referee—Mr. C. E. Parker filled the latter office, while Mr. H. 
Bull was umpire for Fairs and Mr. C. P. Clay for Gray, the 
games being marked by H. Boakes (the marker at the 
Leamington courts), formerly of Lord’s. Fairs, in his first 
“hand in,” failed to score, but Gray, at his first attempt, 
made two aces, only to be passed by ‘‘ Punch” in his second 
venture, he making five. Gray then had a fruitless innings, 
and then Fairs put on three more, and soon afterwards looked 
like “ walking in’’ as he made his score 14 to 30. Gray now 
succeeded in making four more aces before relinquishing the 
court; but, his opponent scoring once more, the first game 
went to Fairs’ credit by 15 to 7. The second game requires 
little or no comment, as, although the spectators were treated 
to some fine rallies, Fairs put together no less than seven aces 
in his first hand, one volley of his being a perfect beauty. 
Eventually he put himself out. Gray did nothing until Fairs 
was ‘8 t) love,’’ and then he did make one ace—his only one. 
From 10 to 1 Fairs ran out and won the second game by 15 tol. 
Although meeting with the misfortune of breaking his racquet 
early in the third game, Fairs again took the lead and was 
7 to 2. The Rugby man now showed to advantage and first made 
the game “7 all,’ and then 9 to 8. ‘ Punch” then got as far 
as 12 to 9, and, disposing of Gray pointless, won by 15 to 9. 
It now seemed a moral for one, as Fairs had won three games 
right off, and I believe in one instance a well-known cricketer 
laid a bet that Gray would not place a game to his 
credit; but the issue of the fourth proved the uncertainty 
of racquets as well as of cricket. From “1 all”’ Gray in his 
second “hand in’’ made seven aces, and Fairs in tum 
replying with three, the Rugby man followed suit with four, 
thus making his figures 12 to 4; and in the end won by 15 to 6. 
The fifth, and final game as it proved, was perhaps more 
closely contested than any of the preceding ones. Gray was 
the first to score, and was ‘3 to love,’’ when a grand drop by 
Fairs put him out. This “ Punch” followed up by making 
the game ‘‘3 all,” and after another “hand in” each he became 
8to4. A fruitless innings by either then ensued, then Gray 
made three aces. The gume at one time was “8 all,” then 
“9 all,’ and eveutually “11 all;’’ but from this point Fairs 
got as far as 14 to 11, when he let in Gray. The latter, how- 
ever, scored only 1, and Fairs then quickly obtained the 
requisite ace, and won the game and the first half of the match 
by 15 to 12. The return-match takes place at Rugby on 
Wednesday next. As far as aces count, it will be seen that 
Fairs scored 60 and Gray 44. I hope I shall not be accused of 
downright inadness, but I certainly thought that [had seen Fairs 
play better; at times nothing could be finer than some of his 
strokes, his volleys and drops just over the line being really 
marvellous; but I very much doubt if Gray will not render a 
better account of himself in his own court. 

Two sculling-matches have taken place this week, the first, on 
Monday, between Anderson, of Hammersmith, and Cannon, of 
Kingston, for £45 a side, over the championship course from 
Putney to Mortlake. Anderson was made the favourite, a 
slight shade of odds having been laid on him. Harry Keliey 
piloted the Hammersmith man, who had the Middlesex station ; 
while Joe Sadler directed Cannon. The latter dashed off with 
the lead, and by the time they had gone about half a mile was 
quite four lengths in front. Off Craven Point, however, it was 
all out of him, and Anderson became level with him. At 
Hammersmith Bridge Anderson was a length and a half to the 
good, and, taking matters easily, won by four lengths. Another 
match, over the short course, came off, on Tuesday, between 
Putney and Hammersmith, the contending parties being 
Burgoine, of Kingston, and Coxon, of Surbiton, the former 
staking £50 to £40. Coxon had the Middlesex station, 
which was well sheltered from the bitterly cold strong 
wind, and at the start at once went in front, he being 
a length ahead at the London Boat-House, and quite two as 
they went round the point. At the Grass Wharf, however, 
Burgoine (who was much hampered by the wind blowing him 
on to the Surrey shore) came within a boat’s length. Com- 
mencing to shoot towards the centre arch of Hammersmith 
Bridge, Coxon edged too much over towards Burgoine, and a 
foul was imminent; and, slipping his right-hand scull, Burgoine 
was on to him in a moment. Coxon came in first; but, on 
being appealed to, the referee, Mr. Leverell, unhesitatingly 
decided in favour of Burgoine on the foul. This decision, 
which was unquestionably correct, gave great dissatisfaction 
to some of Coxon’s supporters, who gave vent to their feelings 
jin language the reverse of polite; and one man—I am almost 
tempted to give his name in full—went so far as to threaten the 
referee with an impromptu bath. ‘ 

In my notes last week I commented on Cook’s billiard han- 
dicap up to the play of Wednesday, when, with the exception 
of one heat, the second ties had beenrun through. On'Thurs- 
day evening the contestants in the first heat were G. Hunt and 
Collins, both in receipt of the same points, 220; and, although 
the partisans of either man were very sanguine, the play was 
moderate in the extreme, Collins playing in a very random 
manner and Hunt showing to no advantage, although the latter 
made a couple of good breaks—yviz., 65 (18 spots) and 44, un- 
finished—and eventually Hunt won by 71 poiuts. The next 
heat was expected to be theone of the handicap, the players being 
Tom Taylor (110) and Louis Kilkenny (170); the latter had 
been backed heavily for the handicap “right out;’’ whilst 
‘Tom, who is about the best.man we have in the second rank, 
was supported by some of the best judges in the London dis- 
trict. Taylor was evidently not in form, although he passed 
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his man at 301 to 293. In this I don’t wish to detract from 
the play of Kilkenny, who, throughout the whole competition, 
displayed that sterling, sound work for which he is so noted in his 
county. ‘Che best breaks were, Kilkenny, 38,95 (11 and 7 spots) ; 
Taylor, 48 (7 spots), 46 (5 spots), 38, almost entirely off the 
red, having lost the white. The second draw took place during 
the evening, and Hunt was very lucky in getting’ a bye, as on 
the following evening whichever of Shorter or Alfred Bennett 
won their heat had the extreme felicity of knowing that a 
second contest faced them. Owing to the good form he 
showed in his previous play, Bennett was the favourite for 
money, although many were swect on the Londoner. It wasa 
good match, but the Birmingham won by 39 points, having 
throughout the best of the luck. Shorter missed a great 
chance just towards the finish, when at the, top of the table. 
The best essays in the finest heat (for play) of the whole 
handicap were—Bennett, 41, 95 (29 spots); Shorter, 60 and 40. 
Bennett now had to meet Kilkenny, and it was asking him a 
big question to try conclusions with one of the soundest 
players of the handicap as a tired man. Nevertheless he was 
slightly the favourite; but although he had all the best of it at 
the commencement he failed to stay home, and was beaten 
easily at the finish by 110 points, this being the most exciting 
heat ofthe week, the bestruns being, Kilkenny, 32,40,35; Bennett, 
36, the most notable feature in this tie being the absence ot 
the spot hazard. Hunt now was the only opponent the York- 
shireman had left in for the prizes, and on Saturday they 
opposed each other in the best of three games of 500 up. 
Kilkenny was a great favourite, but he began very slowly, and 
Hunt, “playing ’possum,” made a race of it, being only 
defeated by one, after a very exciting finish. In the second 
game Kilkenny was again all behind at the commencement, 
but he came like a lion at the finish, and won by 43 points. 
The last game, it being then trick and tie, was a “‘ walk over,’ 
Kilkenny, who had certamly a lump the best of Fortune's 
smiles, winning by 153. During the three games the most 
important contributions were—Kilkenny, 43, 41 (12 spots), 32 
(9 spots), 65 (unfinished), 53 (6 spots), 64 (16 spots), 51, 48 (9 
spots), 41, 30; Hunt, 39 (12 spots), 50 (10 spots). The north- 
country man thus won the first prize; and the locket, for the 
best average according to the smallest number of breaks made 
by any player in completing his score, was awarded to Shorter. 
I don’t grudge him the prize; he deserves it, as a quiet inof- 
fensive player, a credit to his profession, and esteemed by all 
that know him; but for one I shonld like to know how the 
conclusion as to who was entitled to the prize was arrived at. 
Matches andrumours of matches always follow on a tourna- 
ment, and on Monday Alfred Bennett and Kilkenny fought 
their battle over again in a match of 1000 up for £50 a side. 
Bennett got away at first,-and led by upwards of 250 points 
in the first 600. Ere the interval was called, however, 
Kilkenny had pulled up a great deal, and was level at “ 628 
all.”’ After the usual allowance for refreshment had elapsed 
the match was closeand exciting up to the last century, when 
the Yorkshireman went in front and won by 54 points, his best 
runs being 55 (14 spots), 45, 99, 52 (10 spots), 60 (all round) ; 
and Bennett's, 41 (2 spots), 56 (11 spots), 57 (16 spots), 54 (10 
spots). During this game I regret to state that a section of 
the spectators behaved in the most unfair manner to both the 
players and Cook (who was absent), to whom the rooms belong, 
by shouting out ofters to bet when either player was in hand, 
and the marker, J. Owen, better known as Oxford Jonathan, 
had to threaten to put out the gas to stop it. EXON. 


FAMOUS AMATEUR GOLFERS. 


Tuosr of our readers who are admirers of the game of golf 
may be interested in the following particulars of the celebrated 
golfers portrayed on our front page :— 

Mr. Lestre M. Batrovr has been for some time known on 
the St. Andrew's Links, where heacquired in his youth the pure 
style of golf. He belongs to an old golfing family. He joined 
the Royal and ancient club of St Andrew’s in 1873, and in 
1874 won the gold medal, and in September, 1875, the King 
William IV. Medal, which has been considered the blue ribbon 
of golf. 

Mr. Arruur Moreswortn won the Dowie Gold Challenge 
Cup at the Royal Liverpool Meeting, on Oct. 8, also the Tinley 
Cup on the same day. He holds also the Duke of Connaught’s 
Star, belonging to the same club. 

Captain Earon, although comparatively speaking a young 
player, has come wonderfully to the front. He won the 
Kennard Medal at the Royal Liverpool on Oct. 10, in a small 
score against a very strong field. Heis also the winner of the 
Bombay Cup, a magnificent prize belonging to the Royal 
Liverpool. 

Mn. Henry Lams won Sir Hope Grant’s Medal on Oct. 27 
against a field of first-rate players. Mr. Henry Lamb is one 
of the most’ accomplished players of the day. He is well 
known in the golfing world, and is the only golfer who has 
held the spring and autumn prizes of St. Andrew’s in the same 
year. Our portrait, the only one available, represents him as 
taken in 1873. What the Graces were in the cricket world the 
Lambs were in the golfing, Mr. Henry Lamb being the most 
successful in medal play. 

Mr. Horace Hurcutnson, of the United Service College, 
Westward Ho, has in early life found his way into the first 
yanks of golf. He learned the game under his uncle, Colonel 
Hutchinson, who did so much for the Royal North Devon 
Considering the very strong field and the players 
against him, it is wonderful how he came in. He won the 
Captain’s Medal in 89 strokes, a splendid score. 

Mn. Groner Gosser left Westward Ho for the London 
Scottish, where he broke out in his best old form—the accounts 
of his play have lately appeared—winning two prizes at Wim- 
bledon in scores quite professional, 83 and 85 respectively, on 
Noy. 3 and Noy. 6. Mr. Gosset has never played on English 
greens that he has not won something, generally coming in 
first or near. ‘Che following is a list of prizes :— 

1868. Royal North Devon, Sir Hope Grant’s Gold Challenge and 
Moncrieff Cross. 


1869. R.N.D., Captain’s Medal. ; 

1870. Sir Hope Grant's and Captain's Medal. 

1871. Hoylake Club Gold Medal, Sir Hope Grant’s and Captain’s 
Medal R.N.D. 

1872. Captain’s Medal R.N.D. 

1873. London Scottish, Strachan Cup, Prince of Wales's Medal, Sir 
Hope Grant's. : 

1874. Crookham Cup twice; R.N.D., Sir Hope Grant’s; London 
Scottish, Lindsay Bennet’s Gold Challenge. 

1875. ae Scottish, Strachan Final Cup, Lindsay Bennet 
Medal. 


Tue Cuampton Sxarers in the Fen districts have taken 
advantage of the frost this week to hold several skating 
races. 

A Sxatinc-Rink witn Reat Ice is about to be opened at 
Gamgee’s Ice- Works, King’s-road, Chelsea, The sheet of ice, 
which is two incl.es tuick, has a beautifully even surface, and 
cannot fail to be appreciated. by those who prefer the real 
skate to the roller-skate asa means of exhilarating locomotion. 
A “rinkle” for the Westminster Aquarium. 


DUG OUT. 


Wuen hard pressed, reynard often “lays wp’’ in a sewer, 
and there is nothing for it but to have him “ dug out”’ in the 
manner exemplified in the Illustration. ‘This operation is very 
often an arduous and difficult job, more particularly if the 
sewer burrows any great distance under the field. _ While the 
picks and spades are being fetched the master has a cut at the 
farmer with ‘‘ Hullo! Dobbs. Promised us last year you’d put 
a grating over that confounded sewer—and here we are again.” 

“Ah! and right glad I be to see you too, Meister, and hope 
Tilpee you again next year,’ good humouredly replies Farmer 

obbs. 

Truth to tell, the run has been a hard one and everybody is 
glad of a breather. ‘There is always good cheer at “Old 
Dobbs’s,”’ too, and many accept his genial invitation to “step in 
and have something.”” Mrs. Dobbs and her charming and rosy- 
cheeked daughters speedily produce cherry-brandy ad lib., 
to which and the Misses Dobbs the young gallants of the hunt 
pay devoted attention, and much pleasant badinage passes. 

One of the “whips,’? however, soon brings the news that 
“ He’s been dug out, Sir, and sacked;’’ so everybody makes 
a move for their horses. The sack containing reynard is 
attached to the saddle of one of the whips; and, after “ many 
thanks” from all the hunt to “ Old Dobbs,” horses and hounds 
are soon out of sight. Reynard has a respite, and, being 
restored to his native wilds, lives to run another day. 


“MAJOR FRIDOLIN.” 


Tue late M. Charles Laffitte, better known both in France 
and England wider the pseudonym which heads this article, 
and whose death has already been briefly recorded, was a social 
celebrity in the full sense of the term; and, though he never 
ylayed a leading part in politics, industry, art, or science, he 
will hereafter be cited by chroniclers of the times in which we 
live as a representative figure of Parisian society. He died 
from the effects of an. attack of serous apoplexy, which struck 
him a couple of months ago on the occasion of a visit paid to 
his racing stud at La Morlaye, near Chantilly. Born in 1802, 
he was the nephew of the celebrated Jacques Laffitte, who, as 
the story goes, owed his subsequent fortune to the at first sight 
trifling circumstance of picking up a pin. Charles Laffitte, 
when young, was an employé in his uncle’s counting-house, 
and some years later, when the latter rose to the position of 
Finance Minister under Louis Philippe, he became banker him- 
self. When the establishment of the French Jockey Club was 
mooted, in 1833, Charles Laffitte eagerly espoused the idea, and 
largely contributed to the organisation of the now world- 
renowned cercle of the Rue Scribe. He had then already 
founded the Croix de Bernis steeplechases, and, since time im- 
memorial, had fulfilled the duties of commissary at the Dieppe 
réunion, where he first inaugurated his legendary grey blouse 
bordered with green braid. He first figured as an owner of 
racehorses in 1822 at Bordeaux, where a mare of his named 
Legére proved remarkably successful; and in 1843 his 
colours—a white jacket and light blue cap—made their ap- 
pearance on the Chantilly racecourse. It was not, however, 
until 1863-5 that fortune commenced to favour him to any 
extent; and in that latter year, having successively had deal- 
ings with Henry Jennings and T. R. Carter, through whose 
hands Torticolis, the then leading member of his stud, had 
passed, he engaged Pratt as his trainer, and became sole 
proprietor of the well-known La Morlaye Stables. 

This establishment had been founded in 1842 by Prince 
Mare de Beauyveau, who continued in name to be its sole 
possessor until 1858, although already two years previously a 
private company had been formed to work it. This company 
was composed of Princes Marc and Htienne de Beauvau, Count 
Vladimir de Komar, Count Emmanuel de Noallles, and 
Viscount Aguado ; Henry Jennings being its trainer. In 1858 
the stable was purchased by Baron Niviére, whose subsequent 
partnership with Count de Lagrange led to La Morlaye being 
somewhat sacrificed, to the great disgust of Henry Jennings, 
who, after a brief inferval, resigned his functions. Charles 
Pratt, who, when M. Laffitte purchased La Morlaye, became 
its trainer, had hitherto only been known as a jockey; but 
events soon showed how well fitted he was for his new pro- 
fession. During his first year of office he turned out Gontran, 
who, after a spirited race, won for M. Laffitte the coveted 
Prix du Jockey Club, or Chantilly Derby. Pratt also trained 
Bigarreau and Sornette, who in 1870 were first in this same 
yace and in the Grand Prix de Paris, a triumph which naturally 
placed “ Major Fridolin’s”’ stud in the first rank. Sorette’s 
victory in the Grand Prix was, however, of itself not an 
achievement of any very extraordinary merit, spite of the 
quatrain composed at the epoch by a Gallic sportsman of a 
poetical turn of mind :— 

Milords, nous étions manche 4 manche 
Mais Sornette avec son galop 

Nous a donné notre revanche, 
Notre revanche de Waterloo ! 


None of our leading “cracks”? took part in the Grand Prix 
that year; but, however, the subsequent victory of ‘‘ Major 
Fridolin’s”’ champion in the race for the Doncaster Cup—in 
which our chief three-year-olds were present—shows that the 
daughter of Light possessed a big heart, and that she was 
not unworthy of her high reputation on the French side of 
the Channel. La Morlaye Stud sustained a severe loss when 
Sornette killed herself in jumping a hedge at the Haras of 
Villebon. 

The war of 1870 disorganised, more or less, all the French 
racing studs, and especially that of M. Charles Laffitte. His 
campaign in England in 1871 was not very successful, but that 
of 1872 in France opened more auspiciously, Franc-Tireur 
winning all the principal prizes for two-year-olds. Sire, 
Madzja, Finistére, and Borée also frequently carried the white 
jacket and light blue cap to victory, and all the grand French 
prizes of 1873 appeared to be at ‘ Major Fridolin’s” mercy. 
Matters did not, however, result as they were expected to. 
Boiard and Flageolet appeared upon the field, and in the race 
for the Grand Prix Franc-Tireur only succeeded in running a 
dead-heat with Montargis for third place. ‘The performances 
of the other representatives of La Morlaye Stud were, on 
the whole, creditable, but they far from realised M. Laffitte’s 
anticipations. ‘The campaigns of 1874 and 1875 were far from 
fructuous, and last November, during the Majov’s final illness, 
his entire stud, composed of nineteen horses, was brought to 
the hammer. Mambrin realised the largest amount, being sold 
to Baron Seillére for £800; while Agap was purchased by the 
same owner for £160. M. Malabert secured Bourbon for £380, 
and Soudard for £400. Bamboula, probably the most pyro- 
mising performer of the lot, was sold privately a few hours 
before the public sale. Among the other horses sold were 
Tata, Miss Margot, Boscobel, Elixir, and Ghiaour. The prizes 
won by the Laffitte stable in 1875 amounted to only £3384. 

Curiously enough, although M. Laffitte was a most fervent 
sportsman and a most accomplished rider—many of my readers 
will recollect his celebrated game at billiards on horseback—his 
knowledge of horses was extremely limited; and many are the 
stories related of practical jokes played upon him by brother 
members of the Jockey Club far more au fait as regards equine 
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Our Captions Critic. 


As a Christmas piece Lord Bateman at the Alhambra must be 
classed with the pantomimes of the season and granted the 
same indulgences which*are usually extended to these enter- 
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tainments. It is scarcely necessary for me to repeat that 
the Alhambra is a house of peculiar exigences, to satisfy 
which is by no means an easy task. Dialogue here goes for 
nothing, and should be as sparingly introduced as. possible. 
Alternate song, chorus, ballet inclosed in a framework of mag- 
nificent scenery and spectacle, these should compose the exhi- 
bition suited to the Alhambra stage. In Lord Bateman Mr. J. 
A. Cave has borne this evidently in mind, and since the first 
night has used the knife unpityingly upon the libretto. This 
h? was perfectly right to do, because as a libretto it is very 
wretched, being, im some portions, the final achievement of 
dulness. 


It is obvious, however, that in spite of these shortcomings, 
if the part of Lord Bateman had been intrusted to an actor 
possessing any of the requisites of burlesque much of the 
tediousness of the piece might have been overcome. The old 
story of the d/as¢ English nobleman going abroad in search of 
excitement is not without its humorous side. Added to which 
the Indian tour of a certain R—y—l P—rs—n—ge gives a 
topical interest to the subject which does not require 
pointed allusion. Lord Bateman ought to be well repre- 
sented as an eccentric and grotesque person with strongly- 
marked peculiarities of voice, gait, and costume. In short, 
he ought to be a burlesque caricature. But Mr. William 
Rignold, yielding to the fascinating temptation of display- 
ing his physical charms, presents us with a figure that 
looks, talks, and acts in a style utterly inconsistent with the 
character he is called upon to represent. Mr. Rignold com- 
ports himself as one who should say, ‘‘ Behold a magnificent 
creature thrust among buffoons and acrobats and expected 
to make ye merry with unseemly antics. And, do’st think he 
will do it? No, by his halidome, not’$0. He-will bear himself 
proudly and haughtily, that all beholders may see how much out 
of place he is. Royal Dukes in high tragedy are his line of 
business. The most undignitied action to which he will 
descend will be a solo on the violin, and even this shall be a 
melancholy strain, for which Dante in the ribald Court of 
Florence might have written words. As for attempting to 
enter really into the humour of the play—never! He belongs 
to a higher order of beings than these comedians and 
dancing-women.’’ The consequence is that Lord Bateman 
is made an extremely uninteresting personage. Not even 
the energetic efforts of Mr. Panlton as Rhadamanthus John, 
the devoted domestic, can enliven the gloomy hauteur of the 
noble creature, who resembles more than anything a male 
copy of those plump-limbed princes of burlesque which Miss 
Amy Sheridan used to represent. 

I have said that Mr. Paulton makes vigorous efforts to keep 
up the fun. He always does. Give Mr. Paulton a part to play, 
and in the course of a few weeks he will have so transformed 
it by the introduction of humorous “ gags’ and funny “ busi- 
ness” as to make the author greatly beholden to him. What 
an Alhambra piece would be without Mr. Paulton one shrinks 
from imagining. Where else can you find that strident voice 
which pierces to the very remotest occupant of the top gal- 
lery, to whom the accents of all the others are mute. Rhada- 
manthus John has not been supplied by his author with any- 
thing very funny either to do orsay. Nevertheless, he manages 
to provoke some degree of mirth at moments when all is 
seeming tedious. In the course of a few more nights I have 
no doubt that he will have worked up his part into something 
quite amusing. He did wonders for Spectresheim, with absurd 
rendering of the melodramatic Baron and constant exclama- 
tion, You'll be sorry for this. I donot think, however, that 
Rhadamanthus John affords him the same opportunity for the 
exercise of his ingenuity. 

Mr. J. H. Jarvis, who would have been better suited with 
the part of Lord Bateman, plays a burlesque sea captain ; but, 
beyond a very grotesque costume and a property telescope 
constructed to look round the corner, he has nothing noticeable 
either to say or do. 

Mr. Frank Hall, as the Big Bashaw, also wears an extremely 
ludicrous dress, which renders his dancing very comic. An 
absurd savage with an Irish brogue, and styled King Mac 
O’Karven, is played by Mr. Ross with some spirit. His brogue, 
however, is the conventional one common to the English stage. 

A word about the ladies. Although Miss Emma Chambers, 
whose vivacity in burlesque is well known, has been upon this 
occasion placed in a part inferior. to those which she has 
latterly played, I see no reason why she should do her business 
in such a listless and, I had almost said, sulky manner. ,It is 
very true that the part of Bridget affords her but little scope 
tor the display of her talents. But she does not even do as 
well with it as she could if she tried. She walks about the 
stage loooking disgusted with the piece and everyone con- 
cerned init. I should strongly recommend Miss Chambers to 
put a better face.on it, and resume, as far as she can, her 
natural liveliness. 

Miss Pauline Markham, as Lady Mabel, has an opportunity 
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of showing her shapely limbs, attired in a very pretty-coloured 
brown costume. Once or twice she sings pleasantly enough. 

Miss Lennox Gray, as Sophia, daughter of the Bashaw, 
naturally has the principal singing part. Her voice has lost 
nothing of its power and her style has improved. 

The song which obtains most applause is sung by Miss Eily 
Beaumont, a young lady whom I do not remember to have 
seen before. She sings “The Old, Old Song’? with marked 
effect, which causes it to be redemanded enthusiastically. 

The great merits of Lord Bateman, however, are found 
neither in the actors nor in the piece itself, but in the scenery 
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spectacle, and dresses. I invariably have occasion to eulogise 
Mr. Calcott’s scenery, and on this occasion I cannot do less. 
Whether in landscape backgrounds, or in elaborate interiors, 
be always displays a delicate feeling for colour and a happy 
ancy. 

With regard to the designing of the costumes, Mr. Alfred 
Maltby has on this occasion been eminently successful. His 
grotesque dresses are the most comic of the kind that I have 
seen upon one stage, and those of the ballet and chorus are 
distinguished by the taste and harmony displayed in the 
selection of colours and arrangement of design. Among the 
many brilliantly-designed ballets [have seen at the Alhambra, 
Ido not remember one equal: to that which occurs in Lord 
Bateman. M. Jacobi has arranged the music with his usual 
skill and taste. 

Here, again, is an opportunity for contrasting the two 
dancers, Pitteri and Pertoldi; and the contrast is highly 
interesting to those who admire good dancing. Itis so difficult 
to decide between Pitteri and Pertoldi, as to which of them 
has the better style, that I will not obtrude my opinion. That 
they are both excellent and well-trained dancers is beyond 
question. To express the difference of these styles, I should 
say that Pitteri’s style is pure motion, noiseless and perfectly 
symmetrical; while that of Pertoldi, though more vivacious 
and decidedly fascinating, is suggestive of sound. Pertoldi 
touches the earth, Pitteri treads on the air. 
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Generally considered, the production of Lord Bateman is 
creditable to Mr. J. A. Cave. During this gentleman’s con- 
nection with the Alhambra he has amply proved his managerial 
abilities, especially as regards the stage itself. Many people 
are surprised at his leaving this louse; for certainly he 
is a decided improvement upon previous Alhambra managers. 
Has he been a too radical reformer with regard to the ‘* can- 
teen’’ ? or in what way does he find himself unequal to the 
post? A reformed “canteen,” to be sure, must be a doleful 
thing, and for what once was a fairy paradise for the jeunesse 
dorée—where Lord Wilfred Maggot or Count Cremorne might 
indulge the cheap but ineffable pleasures of conversing with 
airily-clad coryphées—to be transformed into a dingy drinking- 
room, thronged with nothing but odious male supers, and as 
prosaic and business-like as any ordinary theatre, is very 
melancholy, and altogether out of keeping with the traditions 
of the, Alhambra. ‘The Lord Chamberlain ought never to 
interfere with the Alhambra. Its directors are quite capable 
of looking after it. 


Ohess. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. Anverson.—If Black take the Rook with King, White mates by 2. 
Q takes O. 

H. R. Denne.—Both the solutions are correct. 

I. 8. T., F. C. Hamimron, B. B., H. Winter, Martyr, and A. H. 8S. have 
forwarded correct solutions of Problem No. 80. 

W. J. D.—A very neat idea; but it unfortunately admits of a very com- 
monplace solution by 1. B to Q 2 (ch). 

W. C. Bowyer.—The problem, we regret to say, is still unsound. If, in 
reply to your own first move of Q takes Q P, Black play 1. Kt to Q3, 
White can mate by 2. Q takes Kt, or 2. Q to QB 5. 

*,* Owing to an inadvertence, several communications from chess cor- 
“respondents were unfortunately destroyed last week. We trust that 
correspondents whose letters have not been acknowledged will accept 
this explanation. 


Prospuem No. 82. 
By Mx. R. B. Wormarp. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


A CHESS DRAMA. 
Scexe.—The Divan. Hour, Six p.m. 
Enter Distinguished Country Amateur, who seats himself at the end table 
near the window. 

D. C. A.—Waiter, cup of coffee and cigar. 

Alfred.—Yezzir. 

D. 0. A.—(Addressing Modest Youth, who is examining a chess problem 
at the same table.) Play chess, Sir? 

Modest Youth.—Yes, a little. 

D, C. A.—Like a game? 

Modest Y.—With pleasure, Sir. 

(They sit down, and draw for first move, which the D. C. A. oan 

D. CG. A.—Perhaps I ought to tell you that I am the president and leading 
player of the well -known Stoke Pogis Chess Club. I am in the habit of 
gung the odds of the Rook to all our members, with the exception of Mr. 

lack, a very strong amateur, who takes only the Knight from me; but I 
invariably win five games to two. Know Mr. Black, Sir?) He was here 
about a fortnight ago, and defeated Bird, Boden, Wisker, Macdonnell, and 
several others. Will gladly render you any odds you may like to ask for. 

Modest Y.—Thank you, Sir. I shall be happy to take any odds you care to 
give me. But suppose we play the first game on even terms, and then try 
the Knight. 

D. G.A.—Oh, certainly. Very well—very well, Sir. Be itso. Even, if you 
must have it; but I dare say, Sir, we shall find our level in time. My moye, 
I think. (Whistles “She wore a wreath of roses.’’). There, Sir! 1. P tok 4. 

Mode. aif; Y.—1. P to K 4 

D, C. A.—Come; Y’ll see how you defend the gambit. Nothing like a 
gambit to test young players. 2. PtoK B4 

Fae Y.—2. P takes P. 

D.C. A,—Oho! he takes it. Quite right, Sir. I always recommend a 
pasties when playing with a proficient to accept the gambit. It is an 
excellent lesson. 3. Kt to K B3. 

Modest Y.—3. P to K Kt 4. 

D. C..A.—Oh, you know something of the books, Iperceive. 4. Pto KR4. 

Modest Y.—4, P to Kt 5. 

D. 0, A—5. Kt to K 5. 

Modest Y.—5. Kt to K B 3. 

D, 0. A.—Oh! that old story. Aren’t you aware, my dear Sir, that that 
defence is exploded, obsolete, fossil, and utterly untenable? You ought 
to have played 5. B to Kt 2. Well, you must take the consequences. I 
never give or take back a moye. Of course, answer with6. BtoQ B4., - 

Modest Y.—6. P to Q 4. 

D, 0. A.—T. P takes P. 

Modest Y.—7. Bto Q3. 

D.C, A.—Wrong again, Ideclare! Don’t you know that 7.B to Kt 2 is 
vastly superior. (Whistles ‘‘ That I loved her still the same.’”’) 8. P toQ 4. 

Modest Y—8 KtrtoK R4. 

D. C, A.—(Lillibulero-ero-ero), 9. K to B 2. 

Modest Y.—9. Kt to Kt 6. 

D, C, A.—I thought so. The very move a tyro would make. Just what I 
wanted. Now, Sir, what do you say to 11. Kt to Kt 6 (dis ch) ? Where does 
your Lordship propose to play the attacked Queen? I flatter myself it will 
take more than a trifle of odds to bring us together. Play away, Sir. 

Modest Y.—11. Kt to K 5 (dis ch). 

D, 0. A,—(Starts, and looks at the position attentively). Tut! Tut! And 
they say there is no luck in chess! Tneyer sawsuch a gross piece of fluking. 
You observe, my young friend, that I cannot play my King to K 2, because 
my Knight is ev’ prize, while, if I retreat him to Knight’s square, I let you 
off with a perpetual che: ck. Was there ever any thing more stupid or annoy- 
ing! Just, too. when I had the game in my hands! Well, well, I must 
play 12. K to Kt sq. 

Modest Y.—12. Q to B7 (ch). 

D. C. A.—TVis—h! To think that I could allow such a fine game to end in 
perpetual check! 13. IX to R sq. 

Modest Y.—13. RP takes Kt. Mate! 

D. C. A.—Tolt, ass, fool, blundering idiot that Lam! I’ve an awful head- 
ache—ought never to have sat down to chess. (Seizes his hat, and exit. 
Fragmentary imprecations on the staircase. zy 


Hoxses. —Taytor’s Conpirion Baris. — ‘They pc sess 
extraordinary merit.’’—Bell’s Life. ‘Try Taylor’s Condition Balls.’’?— 
The Field. ‘They are invaluable.’—Sunday Times. ‘An invaluable 
medicine.’—York Herald. “I have never used so efficient a ball.’— 
John Scott.—N.It. The same ingredients are in the prepared form of 
powder, to be had of all Chemists, 3s, and 2s. 6d. per packet.—[Apvr. ] 

Horses.—Tayior’s Coucu Powners.—In all recent, coughs 
or influenza in horses a cureis guaranteed in a week or ten days. Sold by 
all Chemists in boxes, eight powders, 2s. 6d. each box, with full directions. 


TH hist. 
ILLUSTRATIVE HAND. 


In the subjoined hand the players are supposed to sit round 
the table in the order given—A and B being partners, against 
CandD. The index (@g=) denotes the lead, and the asterisk 


the card that wins the trick. 


THE HANDS. 
A’s Hanp. 
Hearts _—Queen, Kvaye, 
Spades —dAce, King, 6, 2. 
* Clubs —Queen, 9, 8, 3 
Diamonds—Ace, King, Queen. 


C’s Hanp. 
Hearts —4. 
Spades —Queen, Knaye, 10. 


Clubs —Ace, King, 10, 5, 4 
Diamonds—9, 8, 5, 2. 


B's Hann. 
Hearts —10, 7, 5, 8, 2. 
Spades —8, 7, 3. 
Clubs —Knave, 6. 


Diamonds—7, 6, 3. 
Score—4 all. 


B turns up the Two of Hearts. 


Trick 1. 


C opens his strongest suit, and D 
commences a “call? for trumps. 
The policy of the ‘‘ Blue Peter’? is, 
perhaps, questionable, for though he 
has a powerful trump hand, he is 
weak in the three plain suits. 


Trick 2. 


Q 


—aAce, King, 9, 8, 6. 


2. 
Diamonds—Knaye, 10, 4. 


D knows, of course, that the three 
remaining trumps—viz., the 10, 7, 
and 2—are in B’s hand. B retains 
the turn-up card as long as possible. 


Trick 5. 


This is the crucial trick of the hand; each haying made five tricks, and 
the odd trick wins the game. D knows from the fall of the Knaye at 
Trick 2 that B can hold no more Clubs, and therefore trumps with the 
Eight, with the intention of compelling B to overtrump, in which case, D 
being” left with the tenace (the 9 and 6 over the 7 and 2) must win the two 
remaining tricks and the game. 3B, however, foreseeing this, properly 
refuses to overtrump, and by throwing away the small trump, compels D to 
lead trumps up to him, and thus makes the odd trick and game. ‘This is 
an illustration of the so called ‘Grand Coup.” 


ANTELOPE-SHOOTING ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Tue Americans are fond of ‘big’? things, and the scene 
depicted in our Illustration is “a big hunt’ got up to kill 
buffalo, deer, antelope, and grouse on the vast prairies through 
which the Pacific Railroad runs, and which are well stocked 
with game. These parties are general y got up in New York 
upon the same principle as Cook's excursions are in England. 
When the train arrives within sight of a herd it is stopped, 
and the passengers, alighting, commence banging away. 
The execution is often very great, many hundreds of head of 
game—more particularly antelope—being knocked over. The 
game having been eollected and deposited in the train, it 
moves on to another “happy hunting-ground.”’ iis sort of 
thing must be as terrible for the buffalo as it is ageravating 
to the Red Indian. The last time we made any inquiry upon 
the subject, we were informed that “it was seven days now 
from New York to find buffalo, and they were rapidly being 
exterminated.” When the telegraph- poles were first put up 
alongside the Pacific Railroad, the buffaloes persisted i in knock- 
ing them down by using them as “yubbing-posts.” Some 
clever employé conceived the idea that by screwing sharp 
nails into the telegraph-poles the buffaloes would not find 
ss rubbing” so pleasant. On the contrary, however, these 
sagacious animals no sooner found out that this novel species . 
of comb” had been provided for them by the liberality of 
the Pacific Railroad directors, than they commenced exco- 
riating their hides more vigorously than ever; and there was 
not a ‘“‘rubbing-post’’ to be found anywhere along the line. 
The Remington and Rigby rifles, however, have done their 
work, and the poor buffalo, like the unregenerate redskin, will 
soon be a thing of the past. . 


HUNTING AND SLEIGHING. 


Tue return of wintry weather having put a stop to hunting 
for a week, our modern Nimrods may appreciate all the more 
the counterfeit presentments of their favourite sport, by Mr. 
Sturgess and Mr. Goddard, printed in our pages this week ‘ 
and, should the mantle of snow be spread over the country for 
yet a few more days, frozen-out hunting-men who have “ got 
no work to do-o-o’’ may not take unkindly to a hint suggested 
by the dashing sledging scene engraved on page 397. Why 
shouldn’t sledging come into fashion. As Lord William 
Lennox writes in one of his entertaining books, ‘‘ The grace- 
fully-formed carriage, the high-stepping horse, the splendid 
furs, the tinkling bells, and an agreeable companion by your 
side, fully come up to the graphic description given by Sam 
Slick, and make one long for sufficient frost and snow to intro- 
duce this pastime into England. ” Now the frost and snow 
are with us who will act upon this seasonable advice, and revive 
an invigorating pastime which the Queen used to enjoy in the 
happiest days of her reign ? 


Correspondence, 


[The fact of the insertion of any letter in these columns does not neces- 
sarily imply our concurrence in the views of the writers, nor can we 
hold ourselves responsible for any opinions that may be expressed 
therein. } 
MR. GILBERT A BECKETT AND “HAPPY LAND.” 
(To the Editor of the TuuustRATED SportinG AND Dramatic News.) 

Sir—In an article appearing in your number of Saturday week 
last, and dealing with the dramatic labours of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
the writer, in a passing allusion to The Happy Land, states that 
that play was “ written by Mr. Gilbert himself.” This isa mistake. 
The Happy Land was the joint work of two pens, of which one was 
mine; aud as such it was publicly announced in the usual adver- 
tisements, as also in the titlepage of the printed book, at the time 
of its production. 

This fact must have escaped the notice of your correspondent, 
otherwise he would not have done me, as he has, no doubt quite 
unconsciously, the injustice of suggesting that I suffered my name 
to be labelled on work that was not my own. 

Though beside the purpose of this letter, I avail myself of the 
opportunity it affords me of stating that, as regards the conception 
of the Happy Land, the whole idea, scheme, and plan of the piece— 
in short, all that gave it its distinctive claim to originality—was due, 
not to me, but solely and entirely to my collaborateur. 

I volunteer this information, not as a matter of any publica 
interest, but because, since in vindication of the appearance of my 
name in connection with work for which I am responsible, I am com~ 
pelled tobreak a customary silence, I cannot do so without disclaim- 
ing for myself any share in the merit of that for which I am not. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Dinan, Jan. 10, 1876. GILBERT A BECKETT, 


“THE SHAUGHRAUN” AND THE FENIAN 
PRISONERS. 
LETTER FROM MR. BOUCICAULT TO MR. DISRAELI. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault has addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Disraeli :— 

“ Sir,— During the last five months we have been representing 
before the English people in London a play entitled The 
Shaughraun. he work is founded upon an episode in the 
Fenian insurrection of 1866. As a literary effort it has no 
pretension, therefore no poetic clothing disguises its subject; 
it possesses no wit to divert public attention from this simple 
story. A young Irish gentleman has been tried, convicted, 
and transported to the penal colonies for complicity with the 
rebellion. He escapes to America, and from thence ventures 
to visit his home in Ireland. A police emissary discovers his 
presence, he is re-arrested, consigned to prison, from which he 
escapes, and eventually is restored to freedom by a general 
pardon, granted (under poetical licence) during your Ministry. 
This pardon is the Deus ex machind of the drama. 

“T call to witness two hundred thousand of the people of 
London who have been present at this representation during 
one hundred nights; I call to witness the press that recorded 
the result, to declare that I have stated simply and without 
guile the scenes and incidents composing this work; and I 
call the whole world to witness this spectacle—the Government 
of England, with a full and noble reliance on the loyalty of 
the English people, authorising and approving the representa- 
tion of this play, thus inviting daily a jury of two thousand 
citizensto hear and pronounce their feelings on a great political 
question 
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“Tn all countries and in all times, since the | 


political license of Aristophanes was reprobated 
by the Athenian tyrant to the present day, 


391 
ILKS! SILKS! SILKS !—Black, 


Coloured, Striped, Fancy, Evening, Wedding, 
Dinner, and Walking Silks, from 29s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Japanese, from 21s. 


"ALBERT’S TRIAL BY JURY} 

! LANCERS. Just published, a New Set of Lancers, 
on Favourite Airs from Arthur Sullivan’s Operetta. | 

Illustrated in Colours. Price 2s., 


STEPHEN GRANT, 


f By Special appointment 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 


when the French censor watches with minute 


jealousy every expression of their drama, the’ 


theatre has been acknowledged a sensitive test 
of public opinion. Some persons may hold the 
expression of public sympathy in a theatre to 
be a matter of little weight; buta little weight 
has turned ascaie, and a feather thrown on the 
surface of the sea may serve to indicate its 
tide orcurrent. Jt wassurely not the cunning 
of the dramatist, nor the great merit of the 
actors, that lifted the whole audience to their 
feet as cheer after cheer shook the old walls of 
the national theatre when the fugitive convict 
escaped from his prison. Surely there is no 
attempt throughout the play to deceive the 
spectators as to the nature of the sympathy 
they extend; they are plainly invited to 
sympathise with one who is endeavouring to 
elude the penalty of a great offence. Why do 
they watch his progress with interest? and 
when an. announcement is made that her 
Majesty's pardon has been granted to all the 
political prisoners, why are these words greeted 
with hearty applause? May we answer: It is 
because the English people have begun to 
forgive the offence and heartily desire to forget 
it? So I believed when I wrote this work 
with the deliberate intention to ask that 
question in plain language. And I have done 
so. The question has been asked nightly one 
hundred times to two thousand people of all 
classes, from the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to the humblest mechanic in this city, and 
there has been no dissentient voice upon it—no, 
not one? Ihave delayed calling your atten- 
tion to this matter until the last moment, when 
I withdraw the play for ever from the London 
stage. ° 

“Tam no politician, Sir, but a working man 
in that guild of literature whereof you are the 
most distinguished living member. If I venture 
out of my mental depth in approaching this 


subject, hold out generously your hand to one |. 


who loves his country and its people, and feels 
that affection to be his only eloquence. 

‘All the leaders of the Fenian outbreak are 
at large; a few obscure men still linger in 
chains, and these are, I believe, the only 
British citizens now in prison for a political 
offence JI am not capable of judging what 
benefit the spectacle of these sufferers may be 
to society, but I can see the detriment occa- 
sioned when punishment exeeding the measure 
of retribution makes justice appear capricious 
and tends to twm the criminal into a martyr. 
I have seen and I know that towards these 
twelve or fourteen miserable men are directed 
the sympathies of twenty millions of English 
hearts in American breasts—Hnglish hearts 
that sincerely respect this mother country 
and would love her dearly if she would 
let them. One crowning act of humanity 
would be worth a dozen master-strokes 
of policy; and the great treaty to be estab- 
lished with the United States is neither the 
Canadian fisheries nor the border line on the 
Pacific Ocean—it is the hearty cohesion of 
the English and the American people. 

“Those who say the time is not come for 
the exercise of clemency forget that mercy 
is not a calculation, but a noble impulse—that 
no man keeps a fallen foe under his heel but a 
coward who dares notlet himup. In reply 
to such objection [would answer: If the time 
has not come for the prudent exercise of 
her Majesty's prerogative, let your noble 
impatience push forward the hands of the 
clock; its stroke will be heard in millions 
of grateful hearts, and your own, Si, 
will not feel the worse either here or here- 
after.—Your very obedient servant, 

“Dron Boucrcavur. 

“Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.”’ 


Orchestra, 3s.; Septet, 2s. 
CuAppe.y and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


DT) ALBERTS SWEETHEART’S 

/ WALTZ, on Arthur Sullivan’s Popular Song. 

Price, post-free, 2s. net. Orchestra, 8s. ; Septet, 2s. 
CuaprE.u and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


[L)ALSERTS RINK GALOP. Just 


published. Illustrated. Post-free, 2s. net. 
Cuappeit and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


T)ALBERTS FASCINATION 

VALSE A TROIS TEMPS. Beautifully Dlus- 

trated. Post-free, 2s. net. Orchestra, 3s.; Septet, 2s. 
Cuarpe and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


[ALBERTS FLEUR DE THE} 
_ QUADRILLE, on Favourite Airs from Lecocq’s | 
Comic:Opera. Illustrated, Vost-free, 2s. net. Orchestra, | 


3s.; Septet, 2s. 
Ouapretn and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


1 
inves GODFREY’S NEW DANCE 
MUSIC. : 
THE ROYAL WELSU LANCERS. Illustrated. 
Hunter’s Popular Songs. Illustrated. 
PLANTATION LANCERS, on Harry Hunter’s Popular 
Songs. Illustrated. 
POLO LANCERS, on Popular Tunes. Ilustrated. 
TITANIA WALTZ. Illustrated. 
ISIDORA WALTZ. New Waltz. Illustrated. 
Post-free for 2s. each net. 
Cnaprrety and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


(QUADRILLES FOR JUVENILES. 


THE YOUNG SOLDIER QUADRILLE 
THE YOUNG SAILOR QUADRILLE 
Easily arranged on Military and Naval Tunes by E. F. 
Rimbault, and beautifwily Dlustrated, making a yery 
pretty musical present. 
Post-free 2s. each. 
Cuapvetn and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


RIAL BY JURY. Dramatic 


Cantata, written by W. 8. Gilbert, composed by 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Performed with immense suc- 
cess at the Royalty Theatre. Complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cuaprrety and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


B. CRAMER and CO.’S Music and 


« Musical Instrument Warehouse.—Music sent at 
half price and post-free. Music Circulating Library, 
two to five guineas per annum. Musical Boxes, Guitars, 
Zithers, Concertinas, Metronomes, Digitoriums, &c. 

201, Regent-street, W. 


TANOFORTES and HARMONUIMS 

ON EASY TERMS OF PURCHASE.—Pianos 

from 2}gs. per Quarter; Harmoniums from 12s. per 

Month. A handsome Seven-Octave Piccolo Piano, in 

Burr Walnut, 25 gs. cash. Warranted.—W. SPRAGUE, 
7, Finsbury-pavement. Established 1837. 


IANOFORTES. 


MOORE and MOORE. 
Three- Years’ System. 

Terms from 24¢s. per quarter. 
HARMONIUMS.—Terms from 14 guinea per quarter. 
Dlustrated Price-Lists post-free. 
Pianofortes from 16 gs. 
Ware-Rooms—104 and 105, Bishopsgate-st., Within, E.C. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT’S 


LECTURES on ROCKS AND METALLIC 
MINERALS, at KING’S COLLEGE, are given on 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS from 9 to 
10 0’Clock; and on THURSDAY EVENINGS from 
8to9. The Lectures commence Jan. 20, and will be 
continued to Easter. Ivee for Morning Lectures, £2 2s.; 
Evening, £1s.1s. Private Instruction in Geology and 
Mineralogy can be had at 149, Strand, by those unable to 
attend Public Lectures. 


HE mostcomfortableR ESTAURANT 

in LONDON.-- FIELDER’S (next door to the 

* Tilustrated London News’? Office), 199, Strand. Table 
d@’Héte at 5. Dinners ila Carte. Superior Wines. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


PORTING OPINION TURE 
ANALYSIS of the horses engaged in the ONE 
TITOUSAND, TWO ‘THOUSAND, DERBY, and 
OAKS, with WATERLOO CUP and GRAND 
NATIONAL WINNERS. 
London: Roperr Davey, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, 64 pp., price 2d., uniform with ‘ M‘Call’s 
Turf Guide,” 
HE SPORTING OPINION 
ALMANACK and TURF DIRECTORY. Turf 
ancedotes. 
London: Rosrerr Davey, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


HE most LAUGHABLE THING on 
BARTH. A new Parlour Pastime. 50,000 Trans- 
formations of Wit and Humour. Mndless amusement 
for evening parties of two to fifty, Post-free for 
14 stamps.—H. G, CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street. 


HE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN. A 


unique Pin for the Scarf diffusing showers of 
of Perfume at the will of the wearer. Pin and apparatus, 
in box, post-free 14 stamps. E 
H. G@. CLARKE and CO.,, 2, Garrick-st., Covent-garden, 


ue MAGIC OIGAR-CASH, shown 
full of Cigars, closed, and found empty. Post-free 
for 14 stamps. Magic Fusee-Case, 14 stamps. Magic 
Snuff-Box, post-free 14 stumps.—H, G. CLARKE and 
CO., 2, Garrick-street, Coventi-garden, 


HE MAGIC WHISTLE. — 
capital joke, decorating anyone who attempts to 
blow it with a pair of moustachios, Post-free for 14 
stamps.—H, G, CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
Kerosene and Moderator Lauips for Indias aud tLome 


use. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
Mess, Export, and Vurnishing Orders 
executed, 
3 Lonpon: Show-Rooms, 45, Oxrorv-strreer, W. 
Birminguam : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broap-st. 
Established 1807. 


promptly 


postage - free. | 
| 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
BREECH-LOADING 
GUN & RIFLE MANUFACTURER, 
674, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON. 


JOHN RIGBY & CO,, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKERS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1770), 
are now manufacturing to order 
RIGBY’S PATENT SNAP-LEVER DOUBLE GUNS, 
with latest improvements in shooting power. 
RIGBY’S BREECH-LOADING EXPRESS RIFLES, 
single and double, of various sizes. fi 
RIGBY’S CELEBRATED MATCH RIFLE, which 
made highest score in Elcho Shield Match, Wimbledon 
Cup, Dudley and Liloyd’s Cup Competitions, at 
Wimbledon, 1875. 
Apply for Price-Lists 
(with Remarks on Breech-loading Guns) to 
24, SUFFOLK-STREET, DUBLIN; 
and x 


72, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


MUSGRAVE & CO, (Limited), 


MOHAWK MINSTRELS’ QUADRILLES, on Harry | 


IRONFOUNDERS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


USGRAVE’S PATENT SLOW 
COMBUSTION STOVES ‘and ATR-WARMERS 
are the most economical. They are safe, healthful, 
durable, and extremely simple. They will burn for 24 
hours without attention. 
These Stoves are now delivered, free of carriage, to 
most of the principal towns in the kingdom. 
Manufacturers also of Musgrave’s Patent Stable and 
Harness-room Fittings. Musgrave’s Patent Iron Cow- 
house fittings and Piggeries. 
Priced Engravings free on application to 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Limited), 


ANN-STREET IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 


sous sis3d 


NOTICE.—WILLS’S BEST BIRO’S EYE. 


Every Packet of this TOBACSO will in future be 
lined with pure tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its 
condition und delicate flavour. 

W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 

January, 1876. 


“A EOVEREIGN REMEDY” 
FOR ALL DISEASES. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &c.-CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNLE’S CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain Remedy for 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODY N¥IE.—Cavrion.—None genuine without the 
words ‘“ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ’ 


on the Government stamp. Overwhelming 


medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 


Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, by all Chemists. 


INDIGEHSTION! 
INDIGEHSTION! 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


SOLD in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 
6s, 6d.; and POWDER, in 1-oz. bottles at 5s. each. 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND THE MANUFACTURERS, 


T. MORSON & SON, Southampton-row, Russell-square London, 


BY ROYAL 


LETTERS PATENT. 


THE SELF-BALANCING SAFETY DOG-CART 


I 


SAFE  [F-  THE 


HORSE EAL I'S: 


AND COMBINES 


AuRERFECAL BA ban CE; 


ONE, TWO, THREE, 


OR FOUR RIDING, 


WITH ADJUSTING SHAFTS TO HORSES OF ANY HEIGHT. 
J. OSMOND, 
INVENTOR AND PATENTER, 
BREAKSPEAR-ROAD, NEW-CROSS, 8.E. 


Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


RESSES! DRESSES! DRESSES! 
Winter Dresses, in all the newest and most use- 
ful Materials, from $}d. the yard. Patterns free. 

BAKER and CRISP. 


fLVETEENS. 
Black and Coloured Silk Moleskin Velveteens from 
17s. 6d. Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


SES LSEIN HATS. — Ladies’ or 

Gentlemen’s. Turbans, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., to 
10s. 6d.; Gentlemen’s, 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. Sent for four 
extra stamps.—BAKER and CRISP’S. 


000 Doz. LADIES’ KID GLOVES 
~ under regular price. One-Button, 1s. 43d., 
1s. 9}d. ;'Two-Button ditto, 2s. 34d.; 2s. 6d. pair. Two- 
Button Black Kid, Stitched, Colours, 2s. 3}d. Sample 
for stamps.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


[eee NICHOLSON’S NEW DRESS 


FABRICS.—1000 Patterns, representing all 
the New Materials for present Wear, for- 
Patterns ) warded (post-free) to any part of the world. 
D. NICHOLSON and CO., 
post-free. 
hoe 
Patterns 


50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


NICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS. 
Striped, Checked, Broché, and Plain, in all 
the New Colours, from 2s. to 10s. per yard. 
1000 Patterns post-free to any part. 
D. NICHOLSON and 0O., 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


post-free. 

H WALKER’S Queen’s Own 
« NEEDLES, Patent Ridged-Eyed. The easiest 

to thread orto work. Posted by dealers. Patentee of 

the Penelope Crochets. Improved Sewing-Machines, 

Fish-Hooks, &c.—Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR 
RESTORER.—Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Restores the 
colour to grey or white hair in a few days. It is the 
best, safest, and cheapest. Sold by all Chemists.—J. 
PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name and address are on the label, or it is spurious. 


VWEREENER 


PATENT 
TREBLE WEDGE-FAST 


BREECHLOADER. 


THE WINNING GUN AT THE LATE “FIELD” 
GUN TRIAL IN ALL THE CLASSES FOR 
IMPROVED BORING. 


These Far-Killing Guns can be made to order with a 
modified choke to put a pattern of 130 to 17U with in- 
creased penetration (far superior to the old system). 
Full Choke Bore will average 240 in a 30m. circle ut 40 
yards with 14 0z. No.6 shot. ‘These guns are being 
used by many of the best pigeon-shots in America, the 
principal prize haying been won at the Memphis our- 
nament, U.S.A., with the Greener Guns. 

8T. MARY’S WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


THE MARVELLOUS REMEDY FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CONSUMPTION, AND ALL CHEST AFFECTIONS. 


EG: T O. Rim BR. 


Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., and 11s. each. 
Sent by the Proprietors upon receipt of stamps. 
PECTORINE 
cures the worst forms of Coughs and Colds, Hoarseness, 
es immediate relief in Bronchitis, is the best medicine 
or Asthma, cures Whooping-Cough, is invaluable in the 
early stages of Consumption, relieves all Affections of 
the Chest, Lungs, and Throat. 
Prepared only by SMITH and CLARKE, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Park-street, Lincoln. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


LARKEHS WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the 
blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases, its 
effects are marvellous. In Bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in 
cases (containing six times the quantity) 11s. each, of 
all Chemists, Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, 
by the Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecuriey’ 
Hall, Lincoln. 


ELECTRICITY [S: CIFE 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
ALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and 
other Medical Authorities in England and abroad. 
The remarkable etficacy of these self-applicable 
Voltaic arrangements is so widely known, that, 
in contradistinction to those unprincipled ad- 
vertisers who publish statements wholly on their 
own authority, Ma. Pulvermacher need only 
refer to the statements of others. The unim- 
peachable testimonies of these great authorities 
in favour of the marvellous curative power ot 
his Medico-Galvanic system are too numerous 
for insertion here. These are compiled in the 
pamphlet, 
“*Garvanism, Nature’s Cuier Restorer 
Inparrep Virat Enrncy,”’ 
sent post-free for 3 stamps. ‘This mass of evi- 
dence therein is supplemented by the tollowing 
paragraph recently found in the standard woik 
(p. 76, 1867) of John King, M.D., Chnical Pre- 
tessor of Obstetrics, ut Cincinnati :— 
“These Chains are very useful in many 
Nervous Disordeis: 
Muscular Debility. 
Hemiplegia. 
Paralysis. 
Central Paralysis. 
Spinal Paral) 
Neuralgia. 
Sciatica. 
Stiff Joints. 
Hiysteria. 
Hysteric Paralysis. 
Aphonia. 
Epilepsy. 
‘Torpid Liver. 
Asthma. Loss of Smell, 
Asmenortheea, Loss of Taste, &c."* 
For further information and Price-List apply to 
J.L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Or 


, Dysmenon hea. 
Spinal Irritation. 

| Nervous Debility. 
Constipation. 
Deafness (Nervous). 
Rheumatism. 


Cramps and 
racticns, 


O be SOLD by AUCTION, by 
Messrs. TATTERSALL, near ALBERT-GATE, 
HYDE PARK, on MONDAY, JAN. 17, without reserve, 
the entire HUNTING STUD of Colonel the Hon. 
Charles White, who is ordered abroad. ‘ 
1, KARSLAKE, brown gelding, aged, by Knight of 
Kars out of Novelist. 
. VOYAGER, bay gelding. : 
IRELAND'S EYE, chestnut gelding. 
Freeman, brown gelding, by The Coroner out of 
Isis. 


. Rhinoceros, brown gelding. __ 
SLEDGEHAMMER, bay gelding, by Mallet. 
BROCKET, brown gelding, by Sussex cin 
. SATURDAY, bay mare; good fencer and ck, 
Roan geldings, aged; late the pro- 
PRIMATE, )  perty of the late W. Morritt, is 
. PIONEER, 


and always driven by him as leaders 
in a team. 
11. THE CZAR, chestnut gelding ; has been regularly 
ridden as park hack and ae 
Also TWO first-rate BROU' by Holland and 
Holland, as good as new. 


LDRIDGE’S, London; established 
1758._SALES by AUCTION of HORSES and 
CARRIAGES on every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY at 11 o’Clock pce Stalls should be engaged 
a week before either sale day. Horses received on 
Mondays and Thursdays, from 9 to 120’Clock. Accounts 
id on those days only, between 10 and 4. Cheques 
‘orwarded to the country on written uest. The sale 
en Wednesday next will include 150 Brougham and 
Phaeton Horses from jobmasters, with Hacks and Har- 
a ope and a from noblemen oe 
entlemen, new and secondhand Ca: 5 Harness, Cc. 
5 W. and 8. TREEMAN, Proprietors. 


LDRIDGE’S, St. Martin’s-lane. 
NOTICE.—It is Vokes pet requested that all 
letters on business be addressed specially to the firm. 
W. andS. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


LDRIDGE’S, St. Martin’s-lane. 
GREYHOUNDS.—On SATURDAY (This day), 
JAN. 15, 1876, will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 
1 o’Clock, the property of J. Wooll, Esq., and other 
ee, Gentlemen, FIFTY-FIVE valuable GREY- 
OUNDS. On view at Aldridge’s. 
. and 8. FREEMAN. 


LDRIDGE’S, St. Martin’s-lane. 
GREYHOUNDS.—Important Sale.—On SATUR- 

DAY, JAN. 22, 1876, will be SOLD by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, FIFTY valuable RUNNING DOGS and 

romising SAPLINGS, from the following well-known 
Kennels :—R. B. Carruthers, Dumfries; 8.J. Binning, 
Carlisle; M. Henderson, Seaforth, Liverpool; G. Car- 
ruthers, Gale Hall, Penrith. 

Catalogues and further particulars in due course. 5 

W. and 8. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


pene Sh ea ees oe ee ee 

REYHOUNDS. — ALDRIDGE’S, 

St. Martin’s-lane.—To be SOLD by AUCTION, 

by Messrs. W. and 8. FRE , on SATURDAY, 

FEB. 5, THIRTEEN GREYHOUNDS, combining the 

very best running blood, the. entire. kennel of T. M. 

Goodlake, eis who is declining public coursing—in- 

cluding the celebrated stud dog Crossfell and many dogs 

out of Gaudy Poll and Gilt. On view Friday, Feb. 4, 
and Morning of Sale. 

W. and 8. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


BARBICAN REPOSITORY. 


. RYMILL will SELL by PUBLIC 

AUCTION, evi TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
commencing at Eleven o’Clock, ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY HORSES, suitable for professional gentlemen, 
tradesmen, cab proprietors, and others; active young 
eart and van horses for town and agricultural work; 
also a large assortment of carriages, carts, harness, &c, 


ERRETS! FERRETS! FERRETS! 
Improve your Ferrets by crossing with pure Fitch 
Ferrets, bred from the wild Fitchet, or Foumart, and 
1 Fitch Ferret. 
‘or Scenting Power, Activity, and Hard Work they 
far surpass the ordinary Ferret. 
Two Pairs, each male and female, for Sale. Price 
£3 3s. per pair.—Address, ‘‘Cervus,’’ at this Office, 
London, W.C. 


I DIN G—ALLEN’S ROYAL 

SCHOOL, 70, Seymour-place, Bryanston-square, 
Hyde Park, W.—Established 57 years. The hours for 
Ladies are from 10 till 12, and from 3 to 5in the after- 
noon. Gentlemen from 9 till 10, and after 3 in the 
afternoon. Ponies for Children. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
Se oes ARY INFIRMARY, 


SS engm per 


~ 


Vt 


74, NEW-ROAD, GRAVESEND. 


Contents of BARKER’S MEDICINE-CHESTS, all ne- 
cessary Medicines for Horses, Cattle, and Dogs. 
No Farm or Stable complete without one. 
6 Colic and Gripe Mixtures for Horses and Cattle. 
6 Tonic and Stimulating Drinks for Horses. 
12 Physic Balls. 
12 Diuretic Balls. 
12 Calving and Cleansing Drinks for Cows. 
2 Bottles of Lotions for Sore Shoulders and Withers. 
12 Condition aad Cordial Balls. 
2 Bottles of White Oils, for Sprains, &c. 
1 Bottle of Tincture, 
1 Can of ‘ Barker’s’’ celebrated Grease Ointment. 
1 Large Pot of Blistering Ointment. 
1 Ditto Box of Distemper Pills, for Dogs. 
The Whole complete in Case. 


Price 50s. 
From George Barker, Veterinary Officer to the Borough 
i of Gravesend. 
Preventive Drink for Cattle against Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, now so prevalent, price 15s. per dozen, with 
instructions. 


PRATT’S PATENT MEAT 
FIBRINE DOG CAKES. 

Our success has caused a number of counterfeit imi- 
tations to be made of highly dangerous and un- 
nutritious ingredients. They are sold by unprincipled 
tradesmen as ours for the sake of a small extra profit 
which the makers allow them. 

Please observe that every cake is stamped ‘Spratt’s 
Patent,” without which none are genuine. 

Address— 
Spratt’s Patent, Henry-street, Bermondsey-street, 8.E. 


AY, SON, and HEWITT’S 
STOCKBREEDERS’ MEDICINE CHEST, 
For all disorders in 
HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP, and 
LAMBS. 


and particularly recommended for Cows eee 


Ewes Lambing, and for Scour or Diarrhwa in 
and Calves; for Colic in Horses, and all cases of 
Debility in Stock. 


Farriery, £2 16s. 6d. Cano ae, 
5 _— Dorset-street, Baker-street, maomaia id : 

CCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 

PANY (Limited), 7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury 


General Accidents. | Inj f 
Death by Accidents, 
C. Hanpixa, Manager, 


StS 
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STALLIONS. 


1876. 
Stallions at Highfield Hall, St. Albans. 


OSKIN (Sire of Plebeian, winner of 


the Middle Park Plate), by West Australian out 
of Peasant Girl, by The Major (son of Sheet Anchor)— 
Glance, by Waxy Pope—Globe, by Quiz. At 20gs, and 
one guinea the m. q ‘ 
KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK (sire of Knight 
of the Crescent, Moslem, Orangeman, Tenedos, ‘The 
Knight, Queen of the Bees, &c.), vy The Knight of St. 
George out of Pocahontas (the dam of Stockwell, 
Rataplan, King Tom, &c. Thoroughbred mares 10gs, 
10s the groom. 

THE WARRIOR, a white horse, 16 hands 1 inch high 
with t power and bone, fine action and temper, by 
King Tom out of Woodnymph, by Longbow—Mps. Gill, 
by Viator—Lady Fractious, by Comus. Thoroughbred 
mares at 10gs and 10s the groom, half-bred mares at 


5gs and 5s the greom. 

RUPERT (foaled in 1866), a red roan horse, 16 hands 
2in high, by Knowsley out of Rapid Rhone’s dam, by 
Lanercost or Retriever, her dam Physalis, by Bay Mid- 
dleton—Baleine, by Whalebone. nowsley was by 
Stockwell out of wn Bess (General Peel’s dam), by 
Thoroughbred mares at 10gs, 
half-bred mares at 5g, unless sold before Jan. 1. 

All subscriptions 
of Mr. Ta , at Al 
Mr. Elmer, at Highfield , St. Albans, within two 
miles and a half of three lines of railway—viz., the Mid- 
land, London and North-Western, and Great Northern. 

All letters to meet mares, &c., to be sent to Mr. 
Elmer, Highfield Hall, St. Albans. 


1876. 
At Shepherd’s Bush, three miles from Albert-gate. 


FORD LYON (winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger), foaled 
1863, by Stockwell out of Paradigm (dam of ~at- 
Arms, Bluemantle, Gardevisure, and Achievement), by 
one—Ellen Horne, by Redshanks—Delhi, by 
Plenipo, the sire of many winners, third on the list in 
rp rah Rept latest winner, Water Lily; at 25gs, and 
ea the : 
STA, a brown horse, by The Baron out of Catherine 
Hayes (winner of the Oaks), by Lanercost out of 
Constance, by Partisan out of Quadrille, by Selim. 

Costa is a bay horse, 15 hands 3 inches, with large bone 

and plenty of power. He was a good racehorse at all 
tauces. At 10 gs, and 10s. the m. 

CLANSMAN, a brown horse, by Roebuck, dam by 
Faugha' h out of-Makeaway, by Harkaway out of 
Clarinda, by Sir Hercules ; Roebuck, by Mountain Deer 
out of Marchioness d’Eu, by Magpie out of Echidna, by 
Economist. 

Clansman is a dark brown, without white, and has ce 
se) hunters. He comes of a large stock on both sides. 

e only thoroughbred mare put to him produced Brown 
Sarah, a winner. At 5gs thoroughbred, and 3gs half- 
bred mares, and 5s. the groom. 

Apply to D. Dollamore, Old Oak Farm, Shepherd’s- 
bush, for half-b: mares; and to Mr. Tattersall, 
Albert-gate, for subscriptions to thoroughbred mares. 

Old Oak Farm, Shepherd’s-bush, is within a mile of a 
first-class station at Bec ton, with a communication 
Nae almost all the main lines, where mares can be 
sent. 


At BUCKLAND COURT, near Reigate. 


ING OF THE FOREST, by Scottish 
Chief, out of Lioness, by Fandango, fifteen 
mares, besides a few of his owner’s, at @ mare, and 
1 guinea to the groom. Subscription list iS 
Apply to Thomas Cartwright, as above. 


To serve mares, 1876, in the Cleveland district of 
__ Yorkshire. 
ERRY SUNSHINE (own brother 
to Sunshine), by Thormanby (winner of the 


Derby) out of Sunbeam (winner of the St. ), by 
Chanticleer, her dam Sunflower, by Bay Middleton. 
Merry Sunshine haying won the £200 prize at Guis- 
borough, will serve all mares at £2 12s. 6d., groom’s fee 
included. 9 


SuAnre, Esq., Baumber Park, Horn- 


NEWBRIDGE-HILL STUD FARM, BATH. 


STEROID (Sire of Siderolite), by 
Stockwell out of Teetotum, by Touchstone—Ver- 
satility, by Blacklock. Thoroughbred mares at 10gs 


and 10s, the groom. 
Henry Hoprxins, Stud Groom. 


AT FINSTALL PARK FARM, BROMSGROVE. 


ARDINAL YORK, by Newminster. 
Limited to twenty-five mares, at 40gs each. 
PAUL JONES, by Buccaneer. Limited to twenty- 
five mares, at 20gs each. 
F mares, 23s. per week; barren mares, 18s. per 
week. Apply to Stud Groom. 


At the Stud Company’s Farm, Cobham, Surrey, 


Cane Thirty Mares (including 
the Company®) at 50gs. The subscription to 

this horse is full. : 
GEORGE FREDERICK. Twenty mares (including 

the Company’s), at 50gs. The subscription to this horse 


is full. 

CATERER (sire of Pace, Leolinus, Allumette, &c.), at 
40gs. od 

D OATS. Thirty-five mares, at 25gs. 

CHATTANOOGA (sire of Wellingtonia and John 
Billington), by Orlando out of Ayacanora, by I. Bird- 
catcher, her dam Pocahontas (dam of S| ell), at 
1 


5g8. 
All expenses to be paid before the mares are removed. 
Foaling mares 25s. per week, barren mares 20s. per 


week. 
Apply to J. Grirriru, Stud Groom. 


At Msorlands Stud Farm, York. 
Seer A limited number of 


Mares, at ; Groom’s fee, 1 guinea, 
KNIGHT OF GARTER, at 25gs; Groom’s fee, 


1 a 
RTYRDOM, at 1Cgs; Groom’s fee, 10s. 
All expenses to be paid before the mares are removed. 
Apply to Joun Husy, Stud Groom, as above. 


At Bonehill Paddocks, Tamworth. 


ERO GOMEZ, at 50gs a Mare. 
MUSKET, at 40gs a Mare. 
Foaling Mares, 26s. ; Barren Mares, 20s week. 
ee further particulars, apply to Mr. P. Scorr, as 
above. ‘ 


At Baumber Park, near Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 


Qe by North Lincoln out of 
Protection (dam of Margery Daw), by Defence, at 
15gs a mare, groom’s fee included. All Suffolk’s stock, 
with one a spiny that have started are winners, 
including The Ghost, Sailor, Baumber, &c. 
Apply to Mr. W. Taylor Sharpe as above. 


At Woodlands Stud, ey Station, Co. Durham. 
Apply to Stud Groom for full particulars. 


M ACGREGOR, by Macaroni, at 15gs. 
STENTOR (sire of Absalon and Salmigondis, 
two of best in France), by De Clare—Songstress (winner 
of Oaks), at 10gs. 
IDUS (best horse of 1871), by Wild Dayrell, at 10gs 


AT WAREHAM’S FARM, SUTTON-PLACE, 
GUILDFORD. 


THUNDERBOLT. Fifteen Mares, 
besides his owner's, at 50gs a mare, groom’s fee 
included. 

THE SPEAKER, by Filbert, dam, Needle, by Camel. 
Ten Mares, besides his owner’s. Thoroughbred Mares 
at 10gs; Half-bred, 5gs; groom’s fee included. 

Foaling mares, 21s. per week; barren mares, 16s. per 
week. All expenses to be paid before the mares are 
removed. 

Apply to Mr. G. Payne, Stud Groom, as above. 


AT PACKINGTON HALL, COVENTRY. 
ny 
ANDERDECKEN (7 yrs), — by 
Saccharometer out of Stolen Moments. Ran 
third fur the St. Leger, won the Liverpool Cup, and 
many other important races. At 25gs. 

GUY DAYRELL (aged), We Wild Dayrell out of 
Reginella. Winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
Stockbridge Cup, and many other races. Thoroughbreds, 
6gs ; half-breds, 3gs; foaling mares, 21s. ; barren mares, 
16s. per week. 

Good accommodation for mares. All expenses to be 

aid before the mares are removed. Nearest Station for 

ackington, Hampton-in-Arden, L.N.W. 

For any information apply to W. Mercer, stud groom. 


At Neasham Hall Stud Farm, near Darlington, 


ALMER, THE (brother to 
Rosicrucian), han out of Madame Eglen- 
tine, by Cowl (by Bay Middleton out of Crucifix), 
prensa, Siti by Defence ; thirty Buble mares at 
25gs each, and one guinea the groom. ubscription to 
tha; Horse is full. 
Foaling mares at 25s., barren at 18s. per week, 
Apply to the Stud-groom, as above. 


At Easton Lodge, Dunmow, one hour and a half from 
London and the same from Newmarket. 


ERTRAM, a limited number of 


mares, at 15gs each. 

GROUSE (sireof Game Bird, Lady Louisa, &c.), own 
brother to Laburnum, by King Tom out of own sister to 
Blink Benny, thoroughbred mares, 10gs; half-bred, 
5gs; farmers’ mares, 3gs. 

Apply to Mr. WALKER, as above. 


RAND MILITARY STEEPLE- 
CHASES, 1876, 
will take pas at RUGBY, on MONDAY and 
TUESDAY, MARCH 13 and 14. 
(Under the Grand National Rules.) 


First Day. 


The GRAND MILITARY GOLD CUP, value 100gs, 
added to a Sweepstakes of 10 sovs each, h ft, with 
sovs added, for horses bon‘ fide and unconditionally the 
poperty of officers on full or half pay of the Army or 

‘avy; 12st each; a winner of a steeplechase, hurdle- 
race, or hunters’-race on the flat, in any country, of the 
value of 50 sovs to carry 5lb, of twice 50 sovs or 100 sovs 
101b, of 200 sovs 14lb extra; to be ridden by officers on 
full or half pay of the Army or Navy; the second horse 
to receive 20 sovs and the third to save his stake. About 
three miles. 

The VETERAN STAKES, a sweepstakes of 5 sovs 
each, with  sovs added by the town of Rugby, and a 

urse of _sovs by officers who have retired, for horses 

oni fide the property of gentlemen who have retired 
from the Army or Navy, that have never won a steeple- 
chase, hurdle-race, or hunters’ flat race up to the time 
of starting, and that have been regularly and fairly 
hunted by their owners up to the day of entry with any 
established pack of foxhounds or staghounds; four- 
year-olds 10st 3lb, five list Slb, six and aged 12st 3lb ; to 
be ridden by officers on full or half pay of the Army or 
Navy, or by gentlemen who have retired from either 
service. Grand Military Steeple course (about three 


miles). 

The GRAND MILITARY HUNT CUP, value 90gs, 
for boni-fide hunters, unconditionally the property of, 
and to be ridden by. officers on full or half pay of the 
Army or Navy, that have been regularly and fairly 
hunted up to the day of entry by their owners with any 
established pack of fox-hounds or stag-hounds, and 
that have never won a steeplechase, hurdle-race, or 
hunters’ flat race, value 20 sovs (regimental races ex- 
cepted), up to the time of starting; five-year-olds 12st, 
six and aged 12st 7lb; entrance 2 sovs, to go to the 
sonal Grand Military Steeplechase course (about three 

es). 
Seconp Day. 

The MILITARY WEIGHT-FOR-AGE STAKES, a 
Sweepstakes of 5sovs each, h ft, with added, for 
horses boni fide and unconditionally the property of 
officers on full or half pay of the Army or Navy, and to 
be ridden by the same; four-year-olds, 10st 3lb; five, 
list 8lb; six and aged, 12st 3lb; thewinner of asteeple- 
chase, hurdle-race, or hunters’ flat race value 100 sovs 
to carry 71b, of 200 sovs 101b, vver 200 sovs 14lb extra. 
Last two miles and a half of the Grand Military Steeple- 
chase course. 

The LIGHT-WEIGHT GRAND MILITARY 
SWEEPSTAKES of -10 soys each, h ft, with 
added, for horses boné fide and unconditionally the 
property of officers on full or half pay of the Army 
or Navy, which have never won a handicap steeplechase 
or hurdle-race value 100sovs; list each ; any winner up 
to time of starting to carry 71b, of 100sovs, 14Ib, if above 
that value, 2ilb extra; the second horse to save his 
stake; riders and course as for the Grand Military Gold 


The UNITED SERVICE HUNTERS’ PLATE of 
sovys given by the Rugby Committee, and — sovs 
from the fund, for bona fide hunters, the property of 
officers on full or half pay of the Army or Navy; four- 
year-olds, 10st 3lb, five, 11st Slb, six and aged, 12st 3lb ; 
a winner up to the time of starting of 30sovs to carry 
5lb of 60 sovs 10lb, of 100sovs or more 14]b extra; any 
number of horses the property of the same officer may 
run for this plate; entrance 1 sov, to go to second,horse. 
About three miles. 


Sprctan ConpiTIons. 


Three horses the property of different owners to start 
for each race, or no Cup or added money will be given. 

There are no penalties for regimental races of any 
kind. 

Colours must be sent with entry. ‘ 

No entry will be received from any officer whose regi- 
ment or the regiment to which his dépdt is attached has 
not subscribed at least 10sovs to the race-fund, and each 
entry is to be accompanied by a letter from the nomi- 
nator of the horse stating that it is, upon his honour, 
bona fide and unconditionally his own property. Officers 
on half-pay to subscribe 2 sovs to the fund. 

Entries to be made to Mr. Pratt only, on or before 
Tuesday, Feb. 29, addressed to him, 28, Conduit-street, 
London, W. 5 

The Stewards request that the subscriptions may be 
sent to the Hon. Secretary as early as possible, so that 
the amount added to each race may be advertised. 


Srewarps. 


Major-General WARDLAW,C.B. 
Prince SAPIEHA. s 
Colonel CONYERS TOWER, C.B., Cavalry Depot. 
Colonel HANKEY, 39th Brigade Dépot. 
Lieut.Colonel HALE, 7th Hussars. 
Lieut.-Col. BYRNE, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieut.-Col. TYACKE, 22nd Regiment. 
Lieut.-Col. LE QUESNE, 12th Lancers. 
‘The Marquis of QUEENSBERRY. 
Lord CARINGTON, Royal Horse Guards. 
Colonel NUGENT, Royal Scots Greys. 
Lieut.-Col. WALLER, Royal Fusiliers. 
Lieut.-Col. PEYTON, 7th Dragoon Guards. 
Lieut.-Col. HARFORD, Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Captain H. COTTON. ‘ 
H. L. TOWNSHEND, Esq., 12th Regiment. 
Major H. Dixon, Hon. Sec. and Starter. 
Mr, J. Prarr, Clerk of the Course and Judge. 


ROMLEY SPRING STEEPLE- 
CHASES and HURDLE RACES will take place 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, FEB. 15 and 16, 


1876. 
(Under the Grand National Rules.) 


The following close to Messrs. Weatherby, Messrs, 
Pratt and Barbrook, or the Clerk of the Course, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 18:— 

First Day. 


The BROMLEY HURDLE HANDICAP of 5 soys 
each, 2 ft, with 50 added. About two miles. 

The MAIDEN HURDLE STAKES of 30 sovs, added 
to a sweepstake of 3 soys each, 1 ft, for horses that neyer 
won a hurdle-race value 20 sovs; four-year-olds, 11st; 
five, 11st 10lb; six and aged, 11st 12lb; winners of a 
hurdle-race after entry, 71b extra; any winner of a flat 
race value 60 soys, 4lb extra, One mile and a half. 

The RAILWAY STEEPLECHASE (Handicap) of 
5sovs each, 2 ft, with 50added. ‘Two miles. , 

A HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE PLATE of 50 sovs, 
for bona fide hunters; four-year-olds 10st 9b, five 
list 71b, six and aged 12st; any winner of a steeplechase 
value 50 sovs 71b, of two of 50 sovs 101b, of 80 sovs 141b 
extra; maidens, five years old and upwards, allowed 
7b ; if entered to be sold by auction for 100 soys, allowed 
7b ; to be ridden by persons who have never ridden for 
hire ; entrance 2 sovs each. Two miles and a half, over 
the new course. 

A HUNTERS’ FLAT RACE of 5 soys each, 2 ft (to 
the fund), with 40 added; for bona fide hunters; if 
entered to be sold for 80 soys, allowed 71b; four-year- 
olds 11st71b, five 12st 3lb, six and aged 12st 71b ; a winner 
of 40 \sovs 7lb, two of 50 or one of 60 10Ib, of 100 14]b 
extra; to be ridden by persons who have never ridden 
for hire. Two miles, on the flat. 


Srconp Day. 


The KENT OPEN HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE 
of 10 sovs each, 2 ft, with 50added. Three miles. 

A STEEPLECHASE PLATE (Handicap) of 50 soys; 
entrance 2 sovs. Two miles. 

The MAIDEN STEEPLECHASE PLATE of 50soys, 
for horses that have never won a steeplechase value 40 
sovs previous to the day of entry: if entered to be sold 
by auction for 100 sovs allowed 7lb; four-year-olds 
10st 71b, five 12st 5lb, six and aged 12st 71b; any winner 
of a steeplechase or hurdle-race after entry yalue 50 soys 
10lb extra, winners of a hurdle-race yalue 60 soys 5lb 
esi entrance 2 soys; twelve to enter or no race. Two 

es. 

BECKENHAM HURDLE HANDIDAP of 5 sovs 
each, 1 ft, with 40 added ; ( ). One mile and a half, 

A HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE PLATE of 40 soys, 
for bona fide hunters that have not won a steeplechase 
value 50 sovs in 1875 or 1876; four-year-olds 10st 4Ib, 
five list 101b, six and aged, 12st; any winner of 50 soys 
after entry, 7Ib extra; any winner of a flat, or hurdle, 
or steeplechase value 40 soys, 71b extra; professionals 
that have won a steeplechase value 50 soys, 7lb extra; 
entrance 2 soys each. ‘Two milesand a half,-on the new 
course. 

A HUNTERS’ HURDLE RACE of 40 soys, for 
hunters; four year-olds, list 7lb; five, 12st; six and 
aged, 12st 7lb; if entered to be sold by auction for 200 
soys, allowed 71b; any winner of a flat, or hurdle, or 
steeple chase value 50 sovs, once, 7lb; twice, 14lb; 
three times, 211b; horses six and aged that have never 
won a flat, hurdle, or steeple chase, allowed 71b; to be 
ridden by persons who have never ridden for hire; en- 
trance, 2sovs. Mile and three quarters, over seven 
hurdles. 

Mr. J. F. Verraru, Handicapper. 
Mr. Marcus Verratu, Lewes, Clerk 
of the Course. 


ENTRAL-FIRE GUNS or RIFLES. 
Our £15 Breechloading Gun, 12, 16, and 20 bore, 
with canyas case and apparatus complete, is not to be 
surpassed for style, finish, and shooting qualities, In 
various patterns of actions, ‘‘Double Grip”’ top levers 
<Thomas’s Patent), side levers, &c. ) 
EXPRESS DOUBLE RIFLES, ‘577 bore, carrying 
6 drs. of powder, from 25gs. Also of other sizes, *500, 
+450, and ‘360 bores. Allour Rifles and Guns are carefully 
shot, and trials solicited. 
Price-Lists on application. 
E. M. REILLY and CO., 
502, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branches: 315, Oxford-street, London; and 2, Rue — 
Scribe, Paris. ' 


Rit NeRawie awe E G G, 
PATENT SNAP-ACTION GUNS. 
All the latest improvements. 
Express Rifles, Rook Rifles, Revolvers, 
1, Piccadilly, London. 


OTICE. — JOHN BLISSETT and 
SON, GUN, RIFLE, and PISTOL MAKERS, 
98, High Holborn, are now making their guns with all) 
the latest improvements. Long conversant with the re- 
quirements of Indian spottsmen, they guarantee a good 

gun or rifle at moderate cost. 


UCK-SHOOTING.—Special 4-bore 
Single C F Breech-loading Guns; weight from 
jslb to 141b. Guaranteed to kill at over one hundred 
yards’ range. 
‘Also 8-bore C F Double Guns, Choke-bored for extra 
long range. 
Full particulars 


5 LLAND, 
98, New Bond-street, London. 


H. STEWARD’S BINOCULAR, 
+ TOURIST, FIELD, or OPERA GLASSES. 
DEER-STALKING, SPORTING, AND OTHER 
TELESCOPES. | 
The high reputation these Glasses have attained induces” 
J. H. Steward to invite all persons seeking a Good Glass 
to apply for one of his 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
gratis and post-free to all parts. 
406, Strand; 66, Strand; 54, Co’ ; 63, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. 
Opticians to the British and Forei; 
the National Rifle Associations 0: 
and Canada (by appointment). 


Governments, and 
England, America, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. i 
PLHP S'S 0.00 O a 


BREAKFAST. a 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by} 
a careful application of the fine roperties of well< 
selectedcocoa, Mr. Epps has rovide our breakfast tables) 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save ug 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually’ 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency t@ 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping) 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a proper 
nourished frame.”’—See article in the ‘Ci Servi 
Gazette.” f ; Ve 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


ld only in packets (tins for abroad), labelled. 
Bold only in Res EPPS and CO., : 


Homeopathic Chemists 
48, Threadneedle-street ; and 170, Piccadilly; 
Works, Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 
(Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, throat irritation. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


AQ Advertisements for “Tue Intusrrarep Sporting AND DRaMATro 
News” should arrive not later than Thursday morning, addressed to 
“The Publisher,” 198, Strand, W.C. Scale of Charges on application. 


Al communications intended for insertion in “Tux InwustRaTED 
Srortixa anp Dramatio News” should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” 
198, Strand, W.C., and must be accompanied by the Writer’s name and 

ress, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. | 

The Editor will not be responsible for the return of rejected communi- 
cations, and to this rule he can make no exception. f i 

Dramatic and Sporting Correspondents will oblige the Editor by placing 
the Taped “ Drama” or “ Sporting,” as the case may be, on the corner of the 
envelope. 

No nates will be taken of sequiries as to the time of horses being scratched 
for their engagements, other than appears in the usual column devoted to 
such information. : 5 

Any irregularities in the delivery of the paper should be immediately 
mdde known to the Publisher, at 198, Strand. 


‘ Terms or SusscripTion (POsT-FREE), INLAND. 


SWORE? Eh om Miepicitenes e ° * AB eer "ok 
Half-yearly oes Ae Nee ear ee a 
(Quarterly oi Was 0) ita heigl ke 7 0 


janes O. Orders to be made payable to Mr. Tuomas Fox, at Hast Strand 
08 


Cheques crossed “Union Bank.” 
OFFICE—198, STRAND, W.C. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 


BOROUGH, S.E. 


DINING ROOM AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 


in OAK and MAHOGANY, 
BROWN OAK BUFFETS 
.- and BOOKCASE. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in WALNUT, EBOMIRED, fc., &0-, 


FREN' 
and CONSOLE TABLES. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. 


BED-ROOM SUITES 


in ASH, PEIVE, and FANCY WOODS. 
BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 
Bedding Warranted Pure and of the Best Description. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. 


CURTAIN DEPARTHENT. 


Cotas. Tay ae 
vets. Reps. 
Silks. 


ES. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
Superior BRUSSELS and WILTON Carpets 
in Original and Exclusive Designs. 
INDIAN, P. , and TURKEY CARPETS. 
Experienced Planners and Carpet Fitters sent to all parts of the 


country. 
Estimates and Designs submitted Free of Charge. 


161, 163, 165, & 167, BOROUGH, LONDON. 
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Sketches of important events in the 
Sporting World and in connection with 
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Ir the British funds are reckoned to be the pulse of the 
nation, we may gather fairly trustworthy indications of 
the health of the turf from entries for important races in 
each year. Of course the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger 
entries made in July shadow forth pretty accurately the 
state of the racing barometer; but we must always await 
ratification of the promises held forth by the great races 
of the season in the Calendar which issues from Messrs. 
Weatherby’s office on the second Saturday of January. 
Periods of panic and confidence seem to recur with the 
same uncertainty which marks the ‘‘vicissitudes of 
temperature” on the Stock Exchange; and we may be 
sure that the prevalence of undue excitement is as 
bad a sign for the welfare of sport as it is for 
the ‘‘pulse of the nation.” We have not failed 
to remark that the forfeit-list, which should be 
of proportionate length with the number of nomi- 
nations obtained, becomes unduly swelled on the occasion 
of such ‘‘ magnificent entries” as were chronicled in the 
“bubble” days of ten years ago. Prodigality among 
patrician supporters of the turf invariably finds imitators 
among the lower sort, who mostly overreach themselves in 
the attempt to match themselves-against men of superior 
calibre, and consequently encounter bitter falls. Because 
my Lord has chosen to make himself responsible for a 
‘‘pyramid of forfeits,” which his resources are ill able to 
redeem, his retainers, forsooth, must needs follow suit; 
and we are indulged with the spectacle of an individual, 
who owns, perhaps, one leg of a Kingsbury plater, in- 
dulging his vanity by seeing his name enrolled with 
that of his patron in the list of ‘‘ subs” to a Derby 
or St. Leger. Such things have been; but the mush- 
room tribes seem to be fast dying out, and we are 
glad to be able to chronicle a change for the better 
in this department, and to find that the advance made is a 
genuine one, and not due to the influences of expediency 
or of fashion. After the storm of extravagant prices, 
heavy betting, and a foolish and indiscriminate system of 
engaging horses, there naturally came a reaction, and 
enemies to racing took up their parable forthwith, for the 
purpose of showing that the sport was losing ground, and 


that its ultimate downfall was near at hand. We may 
fairly argue from things in general, and in particular 
from the satisfactory broadsheet issued from Burlington- 
street, that racing was never more popular or better sup- 
ported by the right sort of people than at the present time. 
Glancing through the entries for various important races 
of 1876, we are struck with the comparative scarcity of 
assumed names, and the significant preponderance of sub- 
scribers who take more than a passing interest in sport, and 
have reputations to lose. These are the sort of responsible 
men by whom the public elect to stand, instead of giving 
their allegiance to ephemeral worshippers of sensation, and 
the ‘great unknown,” of many names and many colours, 
who come like shadows and so depart. Occasionally we 
stumble across names rendered unsavoury by recollections 
of such infamous proceedings as are associated with the 
names of Fraulein and The Wizard; but, happily, they 
have become scarecrows in place of snares and pitfalls; and 
the public, ‘‘once bit, twice wary,” pass by on the other 
side. And though many of the ‘good old sort,” such as 
Glasgow, Hawley, Merry, and Rothschild, have been lost 
to us by death or retirement, their places have been filled 
by men, perhaps of less experience, but of equally 
honourable aims and pursuits; and we are nearer to the 
accomplishment of our hopes than we were years ago, 
when it was confidently asserted that racing and its fol- 
lowers were doomed to ‘‘ the dogs.” 

For obvious reasons we put on one side the consideration 
of entries for handicaps, andaddressourselvesmore especially 
to the discussion of important two-year-old races and the 
great weight-for-age contests. Most of the old-fashioned 
stakes amply sustain their reputation, and, if nominators 
are much the same year by year, we are generally treated 
to a fair set-to on Newmarket Heath and elsewhere, and 
we should be sorry to see such great produce stakes as the 
Buckenham, the Ham, and the Gratwicke omitted from the 
pages of the Calendar. So soon as the revenues of the 
Jockey Club begin to derive the expected benefit from the 
new stand upon the heath, we may expect them to turn 
their attention towards supplementing the important 
two-year-old races contested upon their domains. Itis 
extraordinary what a fillip even an extra ‘“‘century” 
imparts to such old standing dishes as the Woodcote at 
Epsom and the New at Ascot, and we find that 
the stewards of the latter meeting have framed the con- 
ditions of the great two-year-old race of the Cup day on 
quite a princely scale of liberality, and have encouraged 
owners to ‘“‘run out” their horses by adding handsome 
amounts for the owners of the-second and third horses, 
wherewith to cover the inevitable ‘‘ expenses.” Biennials 
and triennials show no falling off in popularity, and we 
are glad to notice plenty of new blood among the sub- 
seribers. Every year we find Ascot holding a stronger 
position than ever among her rivals; and this must be 
attributed solely to the solid inducements held forth for 
owners to patronise the Royal meeting. Goodwood 
must long since have been reduced to the rank of a 
second-class meeting were it not for her aristocratic 
connections, Royal patronage, and holiday attractions for 
a section of society which is always likely to keep the 
Sussex gathering in fashion. As to provincial meetings, 
they seem to jog along pretty comfortably in the old style, 
and cannot be expected to increase their annual business 
to any great extent, depending more upon local support 
than on any features of general interest in thei pro- 
grammes. Some country clerks of courses will be the 
poorer this year by the withdrawal of their Queen’s Plate ; 
but they must sustain their spirits by the refiection that 
they will receive a double measure of Royal patronage for 
their next venture. Two-year-old races form, of course, 
the principal feature among races which closed 
last week; but the Ascot Gold Cup and Alex- 
andra Plate continue to hold out their old attrac- 
tions, although they may not comprise among their 
entries a worthy successor to the mighty Doncaster. 
Altogether, we may be said to commence the new 
year with every prospect of a season above the average of 
its immediate predecessors. The improvement exhibited 
is of a gradual instead of aspasmodic character; and there 
seems to be no danger of a return to those days'of sensa- 
tion and panic which characterised the so-called ‘‘ golden 
age” of the plungers. There seems, too, to be less of that 
insane competition for popularity among promoters of 
race-meetings, which, however greatly it may benefit the 
public in the shape of added money to races and steeple- 
chases, is afterall but a mere flash in the pan, incapable of 
being sustained without a ruinous limitation of profits. 
By mutual agreement, things have shaken down to their 
proper level, and there appears to be an excellent chance 
of the wheel of fixtures revolving smoothly and well; 
and without the ‘“‘clashing,” so fatal to harmony and 
good will. 


WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING IN HOLLAND. 


But, for the water-fowl the air’s too dry; 
The geese find out there’s no grass in the sky, 
And say a commons needful for their health. 
: Translation from Aristophanes. 


Ovr Ilustration represents a well-lmown ruse put in practice 
by sportsmen for circumventing wild! geese in Holland. On 
first arriving in strange waters these birds are comparatively 
tame, and there is not much difficulty in approaching them, 
but they afterwards become extremely shy, and the utmost 
skill of the sportsman in attempting to approach them is some- 
times unavailing. Wild geese often alight just before dusk in 
fields of green wheat, on the blades of which they feed greedily, 
always taking up their position in the most central spot of 
the plain, and seldom within range of an ordinary shoulder 
gun. But they are not always secure in their rural position on 
the farmer’s fields. Indeed, most farmers in Holland know 
how to get at them ; and by means of a waggon full of boughs 
of trees, underneath which the shooters are concealed, is a 
very favourite one with them. ‘The modus operandi is as 
follows:—Having allowed a “ gaggle” of geese to feed undis- 
turbed onacertain place for some time, and to become habituated. 
to the presence and the occupations of the farm labourers, upon 
a given day several farmers assemble, and, in order to avoid 
giving any cause for suspicion, get into a waggon, to the 
number of six on each side, as many as can shoot comfortably, 
and are covered over by servants with boughs of trees; the 
waggon then goes jolting along parallel to the flocks of geese, 
and when it arrives opposite to them, and at about forty yards’ 


distance, the concealed sportsmen pour in a deadly volley, 
which not unfrequently turns over as many as forty geese or 
more. In the “good old times” wild-goose-shooting by 
means of a “stalking-horse”’ was a favourite sport in this 
country; and the bird itself was much relished by the Com- 
monalty. This penchant for wild-goose shooting and eating 
gave occasion to some “droll”? to indite the following 
stanza :— 

In this late dearth of wit, when Jose and Jack 

Were hunger-bit for want of fowl and sack, 

His noblenesse found out this happy meanes 

To mend their dyet with these wild-goose scones. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT MADRAS 
RACES. 


Tue Special Correspondent of the Standard, writing from 
Madras on Dec. 17, gives the following interesting account of 
the races got up in honour of the Prince of Wales ;— 


AN EARLY START. 


It was an early start for the races next morning, seven miles 
to drive and the first race set for seven o’clock, an hour, as far 
as my experience went, altogether unprecedented for a horse- 
race. The University race was once rowed at 8.30 a.m., but 
that was an altogether exceptional occurrence, and seyen was 
altogether unprecedented. From my own sensations at the 
hour of five a.m.,at which I was awakened, I am convinced 
that should the House of Commons ever desire to put a check 
upon horse-racing they have only to enact that all meetings 
shall commence at seven and terminate at nine, and the thing 
would be finished. At five o’clock it was, I need not say, 
quite dark: at five minutes past five, while I was hesitating 
about getting up, the rain began to come down in sheets. | I 
heard it with a feeling of joy, told the punkahwallah to set the 
punkah over my bed again, and prepared for sleep. Ten 
minutes later the sky cleared up, and there was nothing for it 
but to getup. Our boys brought us in some tea at half-past 
five—it is one of the good points of travel in the Hast that at 
what hour soever you start your boys will have got tea for you— 
and by a quarter to six we were off. It wasa pleasant drive, 
at first by moonlight, and for the last two or three miles by the 
grey light of early day. At first we had the broad level 
road nearly to ourselves. Then we came upon carriages turn- 
ing out from the great compounds, or upon little native 
hackeries, mere covered boxes drawn by wretched ponies or by 
fast-trotting oxen. Then we overtook family conveyances, 
long carts drawn by two great steady Brahmin bulls, with their 
high humps and long, drooping ears. Natives on foot, too, 
were hurrying along through the mud in increasing numbers 
with every half-mile we progressed. Now the carriages, 
shigrams, and bullock carts form a nearly continuous line; the 
shouts of our runners to the slower vehicles or for the people 
on foot are incessant, while occasionally we ourselves are passed 
by some native Rajah in his.carriage drawn by horses worth 
their fifteen hundred or two thousand rupees each, or some 
young merchant or civil servant of sporting proclivities whisks 
past us at express speed. We begin to feel that we are going 
to the races: there is something sporting in the air—the 
hackeries are the costers’ carts, the bullock carts the trades- 
men’s light waggons with the whole family. There are no 
fours, no four-horse busses, no drags, and certainly no chaff ; 


“but everyone seems merry and goodtempered. Here and there 


are spare horses under a tree by the roadside, to furnish 
a change for owners residing on the other side of Madras. 
The very road is English in its appearance. There are 
few palms or other feathery foliaged trees near Madras, 
and the outline of the verdure is quite European. On 
both sides of the road for miles are fine trees, with 
something of an oak’s appearance at first sight. They are, 
however, banian-trees, few of which at present have thrown 
down fresh roots from their branches. The grass by the road- 
side is green and fresh, and the mansions in their well-wooded 
parks recall memories of Datchet and Staines. We are too 
quiet and sober, for the Derby—it might be Ascot to which we 
are going. Norwas the idea of an English racecourse destroyed 
by the appearance of the course itself, which we reached by a 
steepish ascent from a broad but shallow stream. The Grand 
Stand was English in its design andappearance; beneath were 
stables for the horses, above two ranges of galleries, with a 
small look-out still higher up. __In front was an inclosure—it 
could not be called a lawn, for it was grassless; it could not 
be called a betting-ring, for there was no betting. It was 
simply an inclosure where the male occupants of the stand 
lounged, chatted, and smoked, taking their places during the 
races on a stand at the foot of the main building. It must not 
be supposed that the patrons of the Indian ring do not bet; 
they lay their money, but not in the English fashion, adopting 
in preference, singularly enough, both ; 


THE AMERICAN AND FRENCH METHODS OF GAMBLING. 


For the benefit of those who are ignorant of these methods, 1 
may describe them briefly. Upon, say the evening before the 
race, the names of the subscribers to the lottery are put into 
a hat, and into another the names ofthe horses to run and a 
number of blanks to make up the number equal to that of 
the subscribers. The names and numbers are then drawn 
precisely as in an English sweep. This, which is the end of 
the proceeding, except as to the division of the stakes among 
the winners, with us, is with the Americans and Anglo-Indians 
only the beginning of the excitement. The horses to run 
axe put up to auction, and in America the bidding is divided 
between the stake and the holder of the horse’s number; in 
India the sum bid is paid to the holder and an equal sum to 
the stake. The result is exactly similar, as in America a 
man might bid a thousand pounds for the favourite, knowing 
that half went to the pool, half tothe holder; while the Angilo- 
Indian would only bid five hundred, knowing he would have 
to pay an equal sum tothe pool. ‘Thus the pool, originally 
worth say £1000, becomes increased by the sale of each 
of the horse’s number until it may amount to £3000; 
and the purchaser of the first horse put up to 
auction is really ignorant of the value of the stake 
for which he is’ bidding, as the subsequent horses may go 
high or low, and the value of the stake thus exceed or be less 
than the sum he calewated it to be when making his bid. The 
French, system of pari-mutuel is simple enough. Any one 
invests any sum he likes upon the horse he thinks will win. 
The total is added up and divided after the race between those 
who have backed the winner in proportion to the amount 
invested. If, therefore, twenty people have between them 
invested £1000 upon the favourite, while only a like sum is 
inyested upon the whole of the remaining pool, each layer 
would receive only a sum equal to the amount he invested, 
If, upon the other hand, some acute man invested one pound 
only on an outsider disregarded by all else, and that horse 
won, he would carry off the whole £2000 stakes. In India as 
in France, the race committee, who here manage the affair, 
deduct five per cent commission on the total stakes, this com- 
mission going to the clubfund. It might, therefore, occur, 
that in a race where one horse is a hot favourite, all the money 
might be invested on him, and in that case the investors 
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would, in the event of his winning, receive the money they 
invested again, minis five per cent—a most extraordinary 
result of backing a winning horse. ‘To return to 
4 Ai ihe aaa ENS a pe ASB s = 
THE RACECOURSE AT GUINDY. , ; 


The course is flat, is a mile and a half round, and the view of 
the race from the stand is unobstructed from end to end, there 
being no tree or other impediment upon the plain. Over the 
whole inclosed space the grass was growing green and rank, 
broken only by earth banks-raised for the steeplechase which 
was to close the meeting. Upon all sides of the course the 
trees rose thickly. Not a palm was visible, andthe appearance 
of the distant foliage was perfectly Mnglish, an appearance 
heightened by what appeared to me to be firs in the distance. 
Behind the belts of trees, two miles or so away, rose a steep 
detached hill called “the Mount.” Close to this are the 
barracks of the Royal Artillery stationed here. Beyond was a 
range of steep but not lofty hills. Altogether the landscape 
was more English than anything which I have seen since I 
left home, and it needed only the black-coated throng, 
and the booths, and a variety of hoarse shouts and noises 
of all kinds to imagine oneself on an unusually fine and 
spacious provincial racecourse. A glance at the people sufficed 
to dispel the illusion. Clustered thickly opposite the Grand 
Stand, and lining the course along the whole run in, were a 
white-garbed throng. These were. kept back by policemen in 
dark blue flannel tunic and vest and red turban, who used 
their light sticks im a way which would have brought a 
hundred indignant letters of protest had it been done by an 


English policeman on an English crowd. All through India » 


T have observed the great willingness upon the part of the 
native police to use their sticks. They do not, however, hit 
hard, and the natives consider it as a matter of course. The 
entrance to Guindy Park, at which the Prince was staying, 
was but a few hundred: yards from the back of the Grand 
Stand, and along the read before his arrival fully as many 
natives were gathered as had’ congregated upon the whole of 
the race-ground. The stand was well filled by seven 
o'clock, showing that early hours do not keep away the 
fair Madrassees when upon pleasure bent, and, judging from 
their appearance, early hours seem to agree with them, In 
very few cases was the pallid complexion which we attribute 
to Indian ladies to be seen, and there was quite as faira sample 
of English womanhood and of English beauty to be seen as at 
any gathering of equal size at home. fPunctually to the 
moment the Prince arrived with the same escort as upon his 
entry into the town. He was loudly and heartily cheered as he 
entered the inclosure and took his seat in the corner of the 
lower gallery reserved for him and his suite. Next to them sat 
the great native chiefs, whose apparel appears to be equally 
gorgeous upon all occasions. : 


THE RACES 
were as follow, all the cups being, as will be seen, the presents 
of various of the Rajahs present :— 


The ROTHSAY PLATE, a cup, value 1000 rupees, presented by the Rajah 
of Carvaitnugger, arid 1000 rupees from the fund. A free handicap for 
all horses except Arabs and Mysore bred. One mile. 

Mr. Dunbar’s Trumpeter, 9st 5!b 

Mr. Wellknown’s Timbertop, 10st 91b 

Mr. Pilgrim’s Fenella, 10st 1b ........... 

Mr. Noel’s Fireman, 9st 51b 

Mr, Langford’s The Bird, Ss6GID) 2... ois... sss ssseroieesentereseroonoes Gooch o 

The DENMARK PLATE, a Cup, value 500 rupees, presented by HH. 
the Rajah of Cochin, K.C.S1., and 500 rupees from the fund; a free 
handicap, for all horses. G-.R., half a mile. , 

Mr. Covey’s Minnie, 9st 13Ib .... 


. Henry’s Azalea, List 6lb Aes en 
. Irvine ns Eclipse, list ....... ae Owner 
. William Morgan’s Red Gaun: 


. Dunbar’s Doncaster, 10st ............ 
. Downall’s Bushman, 10st .. 
. Murray’s Prattler, 10st ..........- 
Mr. Apparow’s Lady Lightning, 
The PRINCE OF WALES'S PLATE, a Gold Plate, value 1500 rupees, pre- 
sented by the Rajah of Vencanagherry, C.S.I., and 1000 rupees from the 
fund, Onemile and a half. - 
Mr. Dunbar’s Grass Widow, 7st 11D ........eecceeee 
The Dunbar Confy’s Sir Frederick, 9st Chapm: 
Mr. Aga Jan’s Denmark, &st 13Ib -Colonel Beresford 0 
Mr. Apparow’s Queen of India, 8st 111b Owner 0 
The ALEXANDRA PLATE, a cup value 1000 rupees, presented by H.H.- 
the Maharajah of Vizi am, K.C.8.L., and a cup value 500 rupees, 
presented by H.E. Rajah Sukaram Row, Sahib of Tanjore, and 1000 rupees 
from the fund. <A free handicap for all Arabs and Mysore breeds. One 
mile and a half and a distance. 
Colonel Leslie’s Glenshaw, Sst 2Ib. 
Mr. Crawford’s Chieftain, 9st 7lb ... 
Mr. Aga Ali Asker’s Hadjee, Sst 121b 
Mr. Covey’s Shah Allum, 7st 111D.......-..ccesecceeesercseeee im 
The SANDRINGHAM STEEPLECHASE, a cup value 1000 rupees, pre- 
sented by H.H. the Maharajah of Jeypore in Vizagapatam, and 500 
rupees from the’fund. A free handicap for all horses. §.C.C. One mile 
and a hal’... Seuaiaeoeen 
Mr. Taaffe’s Artaxerxes, List 
Mr, Henry’s Othello, 12st 7Ib 
Mr. Irvine ns Phantom, 12st 71 
Captain Kenney Herbert’s Warwick, 11st 2lb. 
Captain Bullen’s Red Deer, 10st 101b 
Mr. Murray’s Gay Lad, 10st Slb 
Mr. William Morgan’s Gazelle, 10st 7Ib......... 
Mr. William Morgan’s Red Gauntlet, 10st 71b . 
Mr. Murray’s Prattler, 10st 6Ib 


The racing*needs no comment. The first event produced a 
very clever and exciting finish; the rest were all won pretty 
easily. In nocase did the favourite, as evinced by the selling 
price of the pools, win, and a great pot was upset in the defeat 
of Chieftain, whose number in the pool sold the night before 
for 750 rupees, while Glenshaw, the winner, sold at 10 rupees 
only. ‘The steeplechase was remarkable in the fact that, 
although the earth walls were exceedingly stiff, there was not a 
single tall. The crowd remained perfectly quiet during the 
racing, the course being kept clear the whole time. Nothing, 
indeed, could be better than the police arrangements. There 
were two bits of fun during the meeting: the one was the 
breaking of the bough of a tree, letting about twenty natives 
down to the ground, fortunately, as it went pretty gradually, 
without damage to any of them; the other was the per- 
formance of Mr. Apparow, the owner and rider of two of the 
horses. He rode in a costume which was entered upon the card 
as rainbow, consisting of a red turban, a blue flannel jacket, 
a green skirt, and yellow baggy trousers. He rode with very 
‘short stirrups, and sat well back in his saddle. His horses 
thus ridden had not a shadow of a chance, but they kept up so 
well with the others for a time that had they been ridden by 
good jockeys their chances would have been very good ones. 
As it was, he cantered in two hundred yards behind the 
others, sitting proudly back in the saddle, amid roars of laughter 
from the natives as well as the Europeans present. é 
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Herr Carnnt Zornrer, a German composer of the “new 
romantic school,’’ has set to music a lyrical melodrama, “ Mary 
Stuart, Queen of Scots, in her Prison at otheringay,” the 
libretto of which is written by Frederic Marc, Ph.D. 


Vaxuanie Discovery ror THE Hare.—If your hair is besten 
grey or white, or falling off, use ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it wi 
positively reytore in every case Grey or White Hair to its cxiginal colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘* Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well'as promoting the growth of the hair on 
bald spots where the glands are not decayed. Ask any Chemist for ‘‘'The 
Mexican Hair Renewer,’’ price 3s. 6d.—Prepared by Henry ©, Gallup, 
498, Oxford-street, London.—[Adyvt.] 
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BOAR-HUNTING BY THE PRINCE OF 
WALES IN INDIA. 
sere’ ACCIDENT .TO LORD. CARINGTON. 


We learn with regret that Lord Carington, one of the Prince 
of Wales’s suite in’ India, met with a severe accident while 
engaged in a boar-hunt near Lucknow on Saturday last. A 
special telegram to the Times gives the following account of the 
hunt andthe mishap:— 

“On Saturday the Prince, accompanied by the Duke of 
Sutherland, Lord Suffield, Lord Carington, Major-General 
Probyn, Colonel Ellis, Captain Williams, Lord C. Beresford, 
Captain Sartorius, Mr. F. Knollys, and others, left Lucknow at 
eight a.m. for Onao Station, where carriages, drawn by artillery 
horses, and an escort of Bengal cavalry were waiting. After 
a slight delay the party mounted dromedaries and elephants 
in attendance, and reached the camp, five miles distant. Here 
they breakfasted, and, having been joined by several others, 
mounted horses and proceeded to beat the coarse high grass 
with a line of thirty elephants and cavalry extended on the 
flank. The party were divided into fours, placed 300 yards 
apart. Soon boars and sows broke cover, affording good runs, 
but on most dangerous ground, owing to the holes hidden by 
grass being up to the horses’ bellies. The pigs, as Indians will 
call wild boars, showed great courage, fighting fiercely and 
charging savagely. In one run’ a boar ‘kinked,’ as it is 
called, turning sharp, and running right under the horse 
ridden by Lord Carington, which came down heavily. The 
boar was pursued and killed. It was found that Lord 
Carington’s left collar-bone was broken. Fortunately, Dr. 
Fayrer was on an elephant surveying operations, and was close 
at hand with appliances. The bone was set at once, and the 
patient, having been bandaged and placed on an elephant, was 
carried to a shady grove, where lunch was to have been laid 
out. By this time—one o’clock—several boars had been killed, 
some of which inflicted considerable injuries on the horses and 
made gallant onslaughts against the riders. There were many 
falls, and some had two, but none of aserious nature. The 
Prince, mounted on a fine English hunter, rode admirably ; 
but the English horse has little chance with the boar in sucha 
country, as the latter turns like’a hare; and all his Royal 
Highness had was some very hard runs through a country 
which would rather puzzle foxhunters. After luncheon sport 
was continued. Several sportsmen got falls again, and Lord 
‘Suffield was slightly hurt with the butt of his own spear in the 
throat. He is now quite well.” Advices have: snce been 
received by Lord Carington’s family announcing that he was 
progressing most favourably. 


WOODCOCK-SHOOTING. | 
BY RALPH NEVILLE. 


Frost has again set in with unusual severity, and hunting 
of every description must of necessity for the moment be 
abandoned until more favourable weather sets in. Wily rey- 
nard and simple puss will for a time enjoy immunity from the 
persecutions of their mounted enemies. The high-spirited 
hunter must chafe with impatience in his comfortable box, and 
the sportsman’s only resource is now to devote his attention 
to the chase to such descriptions of winged and ground game 
as the laws regulating their pursuit will permit him to bring 
to bag. In this inclement and advanced season cock-shooting, 
should he be favoured with an opportunity of enjoying it, is 
undoubtedly the most desirable description of sport, and all 
the more so because the destruction of the birds now within 
his reach will in no way affect a diminution of the next year's 
annual supply of their species. 

Wildfowl-shooting during severe winter weather is a harass- 
ing and unhealthy pursuit. Should a severe frost continue for 
any length of time the birds quit their usual haunts and 
betake themselves to the seaside; such as remain are only to 
be met with at the springs, and the first discharge of a fowling- 
piece will at once disperse a whole flock; and, unless the 
sportsman chooses to expose himself to the danger of a 
rheumatic fever, by wading throvgh water or remaining 
patiently inactive while waiting for a chance shot as the birds 
proceed at the fall of night to their feeding-places, or return 
trom them at break of day to open water for protection, he has 
but little chance of obtaming what can scarcely, under the 
best of circumstances, be denominated sport. 

Snipe, too, at such a time, even when they remain inlazd, 
are scarcely accessible ; for then they form into flocks, termed 
“wisps,” are only to be found at the springs, and are off in a 
body when the first shot is fired. While the woodcock, who 
enjoys shelter, almost invariably remains snugly ensconced in 
the thick underwood of the coverts he has chosen for his 
favourite place of abode; and cock-shooting has this great 
advantage thatit is supplemented by, in almost every instance, 
an abundant supply of ground and other game. 

Treland, unquestionably, has always afforded and still 
affords the best cock-shooting to be found in the United King- 
dom; and this may be attributed to the fact that, in extensive 
districts, the soil is more moist and boggy than in this country, 
and is therefore better adapted to afford the cock an ample 
amount of nourishment; and because the demesnes of the 
resident landed proprietors are generally of larger extent than 
those of the English ones, and afford the birds frequenting 
them more protection and ensure them from disturbance, which 
= | cra aimee disagreeable to their sedentary and lonely 

abits. : 

The general want of timber in the country produced this 
advantage to the cock-shooter, as, for want of shelter clse- 
where, it compelled the cock to seek it where alone it could be 
found; so that in severe weather the birds were to be found 
massed together in limited localities, where there was little 
labour or delay in springing and knocking them over. 

The county of Cavan was at all times remarkable for the 
cock-shooting it afforded. Its soil is moist, and some of the 
large demesnes are, and always were, peculiarly attractive to 
this much-prized bird. Those of Farmham and Castle Hamilton, 
which adjoin, containing some two thousand statute acres 
between them, were in years past returned as indisputably 
superior to any other coverts; the scenery being varied and 
beautiful im both, interspersed, as it is, with wood and water, 
and furnished with a dense underwood, composed in great 
part of stunted holly, which yields the most prized covert to 
the cock. When the last Karl of Cavan resided in the former 
mansion and the Southwells in the latter the coverts were 
strictly preserved, and the “battues” given were in every 
respect unequalled in the sport which those participating in 
them enjoyed. Statesmen of mark.and soldiers of distinction 
attended them from all parts of the kingdom. Sir Robert Peel, 
when Irish Secretary, and for years afterwards, never was 
absent; and the story goes that, when living on half-pay in 
the town of Trim, Wellington himself nearly lost his life by a 
drunken frolic when an invited visitor. ‘There were then in 
every country-house what were termed “ barrack-rooms,” 
in which a number of beds were always kept ready for 
the accommodation of young gentlemen. All were already 

occupied when Captain Wellesley arrived at the residence of a 
friend in the neighbourhood, where he was to be put up, and 


a pallet was laid down for him on the floor. The day’s sport 
had been prime. The meeting was a joyous one. The 
festivities were continued till far in the night. Captain 
Wellesley had: stolen away from the table before they were 
concluded and betaken himself to bed. Some of the guests 
who lived in the vicinity, when bidding good night in the hall, 
missed him, and, haying. discovered his whereabouts, deter- 
mined on giving him a start for his recusancy. They pro- 
ceeded to his room, when one of them, charging a pistol he 
carried with some powder, fired at the sleeping man. In hi 

haste he neglected to take out the ramrod, which penetrated 
the pillow within an inch of the embryo Duke’s head. 

In one of the coverts in Castle Hamilton demesne stood 
and may still stand, a tree, which by tradition bears the desig- 
nation of “Sir Ralph’s Oak.’’ Sir Ralph Hamilton, a doughty 
warrior, obtained a large grant of confiscated lands about the 
time of Elizabeth; he was passionately fond of hunting, and, 
as the tale goes, this oak formed the gallows on which he 
executed those who dared to intrude on his privacy. The 
estate passed into the Southwell family by marriage, and 
was lately bought under the Encumbered Estates Court 
by a mercantile gentleman of the same name, who is now 
Hamilton of Castle Hamilton, although in no way related 
to its former proprietors. His proclivities are not of a 
sporting character, and as the successorsof Earl Farnham were, 
and still are, men devoted to religious pursuits, neither 
demesnes are preserved as they formerly were, when from 
twenty to thirty brace of cocks was the daily average of each 
gun. Cock-shooting in covert, where the timber is high, re- 
quires practice and quickness to ensure success. The birds, 
when well on wing, can with difficulty and mere chance 
ever be struck, except when crossing the opens of the cock 
lanes, or when quitting covert. A single grain will often bring 
the cock down, but it frequently happens that when a retriever 
or beater attempts to take him up he is off again, apparently 
as fresh as ever. One unaccustomed to covert shooting, when 
the trees are of large growth, would do well, and very 
probably produce a better-filled bag in the evening, if he con- 
tented himself by watching the birds who escaped from the 
woods, having with him a smart peasant to mark them as they 
pitch in the adjoining clumps of furze or hedgerows frcm 
which they can be sprung and shot without difficulty. 

One reason may be assigned for the number of woodcocks to 
be met with in Ireland. ‘There are but few pheasants there; 
indeed, until within the last few years it might be said there 
were none, so that the cock, who loves solitude, is seldom 
intruded on by a troublesome and unwelcome neighbour. 
When the weather is mild, woodcocks frequent the open 
country; they are then to be met with in the gripes and fronts 
of ditches, having a sunny aspect, or in rushy fields ; but they 
are then rarely flushed, except singly, and it is only when driven 
into the coverts by severe frost and snow that they are killed 
in such numbers as would entitle the sport they afford to be 
designated cock-shooting. One curious but well-ascertained 
fact connected with this bird is that on the very spot or in the 
immediate vicinity of where you kill one this season you are 
sure to find another on the next. 

Tt was an old but is now an exploded dogma in gas- 
tronomy that cocks and snipe should only be eaten when high. 
Experience has taught us that they are in best condition and 
fitted for the table on the very day they are killed, and before 
the “ trail” has decayed; ifnot, then at latest on the sixth day 
after being hung in the larder. The eye of the woodcock is 
peculiarly beautiful; .and the roughest sportsman can scarcely 
avoid regret when he looks upon the sweet expression of his 
wounded victims. 


MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S SALE. 
© Tue following prices were realised at Albert-gate on Monday 


last :— 
BROOD MARES, THE PROPERTY OF MR. GIBSON. 
Moula (foaled 1859), by Touchstone, her dam by Gabbler—Snowdrop ; Gs. 
COVEROd Dy Siderolites. .. 0... csi csssttcecssvossaccsssesenccece se Mr. Tattersall 25 
Jollity b m (foaled 1863), by Jordan—July ; covered by Siderolite 
Mr. Yan Hausbergen 57 
Bm by Moulsey—Sybil ; covered by Siderolite Mr. Graham 28 
PROPERTY OF ME. F. G. HOBSON. 
Sessay, br h, 6 yrs, by Adventurer—Timandra ............... Mr.J. Potter 45 
THE GLASGOW STUD STALLIONS, LET For 1876. 


The Drake, b h, by Stockwell—Pyrrhus I...... ........... Duke of Grafton’ 210 
Rapid Rhone, rn h, by Y. Melbourne, dam by Lanercost or Retriever 
Lord Rendlesham 210 


Brother to Rapid Rhone ...99........ec-eeseseseceseeeseeeseeteeeseeses 
Make Haste, by Tom Bowline—Makeshift.. 
fTALLION, THE PROPERTY OF MR. ASTLEY, LBT FOR 1876. 
Atherstone, b h, by Touchstone—Lady Harriet ............ Mr. Stevenson 10€ 


Carbineer, by Rifleman—Comifit.................c.cesecceeseseeeeeeeeee Mr. Purston 41 


Tre Worcesrersuire Hunt.—A meeting of members, sub- 
scribers, and supporters of the Worcestershire Hunt was held 
at Worcester, on Saturday, to take measures for the appoint- 
ment of a master in the room of Mr. Ames, who retires from 
the mastership at the close of the present season. Sir E. A. H. 
Lechmere presided, and there was a large attendance. <A 
unanimous vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ames for the 
manner in which he had shown sport during the three years of 
his mastership, and a committee was oppointed with full 
powers to make the necessary arrangements for appointing a 
new master, to whom a subscription of £1500 a year was 
guaranteed. 

Tue Internationa, Gun anp Porto Crvs.—The Polo and 
Hunt Ball is to be held at Cheltenham on the 28th inst. The 
club will hold a shooting meeting on the following day. The 
polo meeting at Berlin is arranged to take place during the 
week commencing Monday, May 21, and ending 27.. The 
following is an extract from an official communication just 
received from Berlin :—“ His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of Germany and her Imperial and Royal High- 
ness the Crown Princess Victoria and Princess Royal of Great 
Britain will undertake the patronage and receive the members 
of the International Gun and Polo Club. A saloon carriage 
will be provided free of charge for the polo players from Ostend 
to Berlin and back, and also the carriage of their ponies and 
grooms from London to Berlin and back, vid Hamburg. A 
special arrangement will be made for the accommodation of 
the members in one of the best hotels in Berlin, and for their 
personal amusement by getting them invitations to the Court, 
to the officers’ mess, and to tiie club. Magnificent prizes, 
consisting of silver cups, specially prepared medals, &c., will 
be given on the occasion.” As several applications have 
already been received from polo players, it will be necessary 
for those members who wish to visit Berlin on this occasion 
to notify the same to the secretary of the International Gun 
and Polo Club without delay, in order that the list of players 
may be made up and the programine published. 

Lamprouen’s Pyreric Sating is most agreeable and effica- 
cious in preventing and curing Fevers, Eruptive Complaints and Inflamma- 
tion.—Have it in your houses, and use no substitute, for it is the only safe 
antidote, having peculiar and exclusive merits. It instantly relieves the 
most intense headache and thirst; and, if given with lime-juice syrup, isa 

ific in gout and rheumatism.—Sold by ail Chemists, and the Maker, 113, 

olborn-hill, Lendon.—[Apyt.] 
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THE JOURNAL OF A HUNTER FROM TATI 
TO THE ZAMBESI. 


PART Y. 


As soon as our Kaffirs had once more all assembled at the 
spot where the blankets and other baggage had been left, we 
dispatched them in three parties-to chop out the husks of the 
elephants, whilst we ourselves “set to work to prepare a 
breakfast, for which the cool morning air and the excitement 
of the hunt had given us a keen appetite, and after having 
very leisurely discussed an ample and substantial meal, of 
which some slices of fried heart, fresh from one of the newly 

. slain elephants, formed a not unimportant feature, we pro- 
ceeded (guided by the loud cries and diabolical singing 
of the Kaffirs) to inspect the nearest of our three prizes, 
which was not more than 300 yards distant. 

The huge carcass, or rather what remained of it, lay on one 
side, as it had fallen, with the legs extended. Behind the ribs 
and just over the belly the Kaflirs had peeled off a large 
slab of skin, about three feet square, and through the trap- 
door thus formed dragged out the stomach and intestines; they 
had also cut out the heart, liver, and lungs, so that what was 
left was merely a hollow shell, in the lower half of which the 
blood had formed a pool a foot deep. Into this cavity they and 
the bushmen now kept entering by twos, disappearing entirely 
from sight, searching eagerly for small pieces of fat along the 
backbone and about the kidneys, and bathing in, and smearing 
themselves all over with, the blood. This is a common practice 
amongst all the natives in the interior of Africa whenever large 
game, such as elephants or rhinoceros, are killed, particularly 
if they happen to be the first of the season. Whether they 
imagine that this bath of blood gives them courage or not, I 
cannot say. They do not wash it off again, but let it dry on 
them, and remain there till it gradually wears or gets rubbed 
off. Up to the time of our arrival on the scene there had been 
very little progress made at chopping out the tusks, each one 
having left this part of the business to his companions, and 
devoted all his own time and attention to securing tit-bits of 
fat juicy meat and roasting the same over the fire that had 
been kindled near at hand. Our presence, however, soon 
changed the aspect of affairs, and, at last, by an hour after 
midday, the six tusks were laid side by side, each native had 
his bundle of meat and fat tied wp with strips of bark, and we 
were once more ready to resume our journey. Had there been 
water in our immediate vicinity we should have remained and 
passed the night here, but, the nearest stream being at a con- 
siderable distance, we deemed it best to push on. 

A walk of some eight or ten miles through low, sparsely- 
wooded hills, brought us to a small river, and, it being then 
pretty late, we forthwith made our camp near the summit of a 
piece of rising ground on its further side. Of course we had 
an extra yarn that evening, and, seated round the cheery blaze 
of the log fire, fought the battle o’er again and killed our 
game once more. Our native followers, too, revelling in an 
abundance of the fattest and most esteemed portions of the 
three elephants, danced and sang “a qui le mieux;’’ and, 
lastly, afew prowling hyenas, having smelt out the meat that 
hung in festoons on all the trees around our camp, commenced 
to serenade us with their dismal, melancholy howls. But at 
length sleep, “tired nature’s sweet restorer,’ began to steel 
over us, so, calling to the Kaffirs to cease their wild and noisy 
performances and make up the fires, especially that which, 
with an eye to the morrow’s breakfast, we had lighted over a 
hole in the ground containing a huge junk of elephant trunk, 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets and were soon oblivious 
of all the cares and troubles of this world. 

At last, on Saturday, June 27, from the top of a high sand. 
belt, we caught the first distant view of the far-famed Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi. Our guide had evidently taken us very 
much out of our direct course, for, instead of hitting off the 
river exactly at the falls as we ought to have done, we were 
now far to the eastward; but we all felt grateful to him for 
the mistake, for otherwise not only should we have missed the 
glorious birds’-eye view of the whole valley of the Zambesi, 
which we were now enjoying, but also should probably not 
have examined, as we did on the following day, the remarkable 
chasm through which the river runs below the falls. From 
where we stood the ‘‘ coup-d’cil’’ was truly magnificent; we 
must have been fully twenty miles distant, but the immense 
volumes of spray which, like white feathery clouds, rose high 
into the air from the long, narrow chasm into which the river 
(more than a mile broad) madly plunged, seemed scarcely a 
couple of miles off. 

With Mr. G.’s glass we could see, through the less dense 
portions of the spray, the broad blue river, studded with 
thickly-wooded islands, and even distinguish here and there 
the tall thin stems and graceful feathery crowns of several lofty 
palm-trees. Between our station and the river lay spread out 
beneath us the rough, ragged country of which I have before 
made mention, cut up in all directions by innumerable fissures 
and ravines, whose very inequalities, aided by the enchantment 
distancé invariably lends, rendered it pleasant to the eye, 
though to walk across it is one of the most awkward bits of 
country I know of. On the other side of the river rose, one 
behind the other, range beyond range of low, well-wooded 
hills, the furthest of which, blending with the distant horizon, 
bounded one of the most beautiful panoramas that it has yet 
been my fate to.look upon. Our bushmen and Kaffirs from 
the Matabele country could not understand the cloud of spray 
at all, and made the most naive remarks concerning it, assert- 
ing it to be steam rising from boiling water, and then asking 
our guide how their people had managed to make so large a 
pot! As it was still early when we first sighted the falls we 
hoped to be able to reach them or their immediate vicinity 
before nightfall ; but never were erring-mortals more deceived, 
for, owing to the numberless ravines, each one deeper and more 
precipitous than the last, we were still when the sun went 
down at least eight or ten miles from the wished-for goal, 
though not more than one from the deep chasm at the bottom 
of which the river runs below the falls. That night we 
camped on the summit of a small round hill, and were lulled 
to sleep by the deep continuous roar of the most glorious 
waterfall in the world. Though we were only 16 deg. south of 
the equator the nights at this season of the year are still very 
cold, and on the morning following this particular one we 
found a thin skim of ice had formed over some water that had 
been left in a small pannikin. In the daytime the temperature 
is about the same as on a summer’s day in England, but, being 
much drier, it is not so oppressive. ‘This is, of course, the cold 
season of the year, and even by the end of August there will 
be a change indeed. 

On the morning of the 28th we started to see the falls at 
close quarters, resolving to cut straight down to the river and 
then skirt along the edge of the chasm through which it here 
flows. This chasm is in itself a most wonderful sight, and in 
many respects, I think, must resemble the deep canyons in 
North-Western America. The sides of this curious cleft in 
the earth’s surface are more than precipitous, they are over- 
hanging, and at its bottom, at a depth of many hundred feet, 
the river runs in a boiling, seething torrent. I believe its 
depth to be much greater than either Dr. Livingstone or Mr. 


Baines judged it to be; for by lying, as I did, flat on my 
stomach, craning my neck over the edge, and then getting a 
companion to roll over, not a stone, but a huge block of rock, 
I saw it go down, and down, and down, getting smaller, and 
smaller, and smaller, until, when it reached the water, it 
looked no larger than’ a.pebble..In the absence. of actual 
measurement, this, I think, is the only way by which the 
exormous depth of this singular chasm can be appreciated. All 
the dimensions and surroundings are so immense that one is 
liable to believe that its breadth and depth are very much less 
than they really are. 

We now followed the course of the river, often making long 
detours to avoid the many precipitous gullies. On the way 
Mr. G. shot a waterbuck cow, bringing it down on the spot 
with a ball through the neck, and, as we had not yet break- 
fasted, we forthwith cut out the liver and, kindling a fire, soon 
made short work of it. As we neared the falls we found that the 
river ran in sharp zigzags, doubling backwards and forwards 
across its general course, so that by cutting from point to point 
we did not go over one fourth of the ground we must have done 
had we followed the edge of thechasm. Atlast, about midday, 
we stood on the brink of the falls themselves. How I wish I 
could give you some idea of their wonderful grandeur and 
beauty! But the task is far beyond me. Imagine a river, more 
than a mile broad, suddenly tumbling over a precipice 400 feet 
in depth, which runs‘in a perfectly straight line across its 
entire breadth ; and perhaps,from these naked facts, imagina- 
tion may picture in some degree how grand a sight must be 
that of the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. The river tumbles 
into a narrow rent in the earth which runs right across its 
course. This rent, due to some convulsion of nature, is only 
about 100 yards in breadth, and the outlet from it, which is 
near the northern bank, is still narrower. Both sides of 
this fissure, a mile in breadth, into which the river plunges, 
are perfectly precipitous, so that one can walk along the 
edge as far as the outlet, right opposite the falls, and 
on tbe same level as the river above them. The even face of 
the falls is marred by two islands, both near the southern 
bank, one of which was named Garden Island by Dr. Living- 
stone; this, however, does not much matter, as, owing to the 
dense spray which ascends from the chasm high into the air, 
more than two or three hundred yards can never be seen at 
once. As we stood facing the falls the roar was deafening, 
and so dense was the spray that, except when a puff of wind 
blew it momentarily aside, we could see absolutely nothing. 
But these glimpses were magnificent. One stands, it must be 
understood, on the very edge of the chasm, on a level with the 
river above, and only separated from the cataract by the 
breadth of the opening (about one hundred yards), into which 


-it falls, so that when a sudden puff of wind blows away the 


spray immediately in front one sees the beautiful blue river, 
studded with thickly-wooded, palm-bearing islands, seemingly 
as still and quiet as a lake, flowing tranquilly on, heedless of 
its coming danger, till, with a crash, it falls, in one splendid 
mass of fleecy, snow-white foam, into an abyss 400 ft. in depth. 
At whatever part one looks the rays of the sun, falling on the 
descending masses of foam, form a double zone o/ prismatic 
colours, of whose depth and brilliancy no one who has only 
seen the comparatively faint tints of an ordinary rainbow, 
can form any conception. Such are the Victoria Falls—one of 
if not the most transcendently beautiful natural phenomena on 
this side of Paradise. 

Mr. G.,who has also seen the Falls of Niagara, considers that, 
taken all round, the Victoria Falls are superior in grandeur 
and magnificence, though in the former the volume of water is 
greater than in any part of the latter; but comparisons are 
odious, and, no doubt, each excels in differentways. Any- 
where within a hundred yards of the falls the spray, of course, 
wets one through in no time, and near the edge it is like stand- 
inginapond. The narrow rent which serves as the river’s 
outlet doubles round and runs for 500 or 600 yards parallel 
with the chasm, and then again doubles backwards and for- 
wards several times in a zigzag course, as before described. On 
the point of land thus formed the ground, from the continuous 
drenching of the spray, is always damp and boggy, and on it 
is a thick grove composed of large trees of a species unknown 
to me, and, in some parts, of dense underwood composed of 
clumps of palm-bushes and other shrubs. This damp and 
shady retreat forms (especially during the hot weather) a 
favourite resort of elephant and buffalo, besides water-buck, 
koodoo, impala, &c. The fresh spoor showed us that aherd 
of buffaloes had not long left before our arrival, and ‘the 


huge footprints of elephants and hippopotami bore evidence — 


that some of these animals had also been here very 
recently. Before leaving this glorious scene we went up to look 
at the entrance to the gorge into which the river rushes, as it 
emerges from the chasm of the falls, when, as we: approached 
the edge, I, being first, perceived, not twenty yards in front of 
me, through the dense misty spray,a small antelope, which I 
took for areed buck. It was standing browsing literally on 
the very brink of the awful abyss; utterly regardless of the 
roar of the falling masses of water, the drenching, penetrating 
spray (which by this time had chilled us to the very bone), 
and, worse than all, to the ruthless intruders upon its 
moist domain. A bullet from Mr. G., which broke its 
foreleg, was the first intimation it received of our whereabouts, 
and another through the shoulder settled it.- After the Kaffirs 
had carried it beyond the reach of the spray, to skin and cut 
up the meat, my attention was called to it by Mr. G. calling 
out “ Hullo! whatsort of a buck is this? It isn’t a reed 
buck—look at its tail!’”? Andon doing sol at once saw that 
it was a species with which I was quite unacquainted. It was 
a female, about the size of areed buck, but rather heavier in 
the body, and in colour a sort of foxy red, with long curly hair 
on the back and haunches. We at first imagined it to be a 
leché ewe, but on asking our Zambesi natives they pronounced 
it to be a poo-koo, an antelope discovered by Dr. Livingstone ; 
they said there were very few about here, but that higher up 
the Zambesi on the northern bank, and on the southern bank 
of the Chobe, they were common; and this we afterwards found 
to be the case. 

On at last leaving the falls, and going a little way up the 
river bank, we ran into a troop of buffaloes, two of which we 
killed, both cows; besides which W. shot a wild pig and Mr. G. 
a young water buck, so that we were again well supplied with 
meat; and our camp, festooned with the heads, skins, ribs, 
shoulders, and haunches of our victims, looked worthy of a 
hunter. 

Above the falls, from the point some eighty miles distant, 
where it is joined by the Chobe, the Zambesi flows through 
low, undulating forest-clad sand ridges, which culminate here 
and there in abrupt rocky cliffs or stony hills. Its banks, and 
the islands with which its broad blue bosom is studded, are 
decorated with graceful, feathery palm-trees of two varieties, 
under which, on the northern shore, many a small cluster of 
neat-looking native huts may be seen. lverything in the 
vicinity of this glorious river looks green and smiling. Its 
waters are of a deep blue, pure and clear as one could wish. 
In the still, deep reaches at the tail of the islands, or the quiet 
shady coves formed by some point of land, herds of hippo- 
potami disport themselves in almost complete security, whilst 
from the trees and bushes which line its banks strange birds, 


scared by the approach of the intruder, wing their way to more 
secure retreats ; and now and again may be seen the handsome 
white-headed fish-eagle as he soars in graceful circles high over 
head, or, seated on the topmost branch of some withered tree, 
gives vent from time to time to the loud shrieking cry peculiar 
to the eagle tribe. 

Even in a fertile, well-watered land, the first sight of a beau- 
tiful river is always pleasant; but after our long journey through 
the unspeakably dreary sandy, thirsty, silent, lifeless wastes, 
that stretch in unbroken monotony from the very banks of the 
Zambesi to the far-off Limpopo, the sight of the glorious sheet 
of running water, and the semi-tropical luxuriance and verdure 
of the surrounding scenery, burst like a vision of Paradise 
upon our thirsty gaze. I may as well here say that we saw 
the River Zambesi and the Victoria Falls under the most 
favourable circumstances, for during the past season the rains 
having being unprecedentedly heavy, and not being long over, 
the river was still, on our arrival, excessively high, and the 
volume of water at the falls much greater than is usually the 
case, for, with the exception of where it was broken by the two 
islands I have before mentioned, the face of the falls presented 
one even, uninterrupted sheet of foam, and nowhere were the 
rocks to be seen that marred its regularity when Mr. Baines 
made his excellent and very precise drawings of it in 1862. 
I myself subsequently paid a second visit to the falls in the 
following October, at the very end of the dry season, when 
the river was at its lowest; and although they were still a grand 
sight, and at the same time the spray being very much less, a 
far more extended view was attainable than on my first 
visit, yet to my mind the effect was not to be compared to that. 
produced by the fall of the far greater volume of water which 
I then saw. : 

During the two following days, Monday and Tuesday, we 
remained at our camp near the falls, making short excursions 
up and down the river, and ever and again returning to feast. 
our eyes once more on the mighty cataract; and on Monday 
night, the moon being at its full, we went to view it by its 
light. Its pale, soft beams were, however, unequal to the task 
of piercing the dense volumes of silvery spray, on which they 
nevertheless imprinted a most perfect double lunar rainbow, 
whose soft tints rivalled in beauty the more gaudy colours of 
its diurnal relative. . 

During these two days very many natives came across in 
canoes from their villages on the northern bank (the southern 
side is here uninhabited, owing to fear of invasion by the 
Matapele), bringing baskets of corn, maize, beans, and ground 
nuts for sale. ‘Their canoes are simply logs roughly hollowed 
out and rounded off at the ends, and are very cranky-looking 
craft; they are usually. paddled by two natives, one in the 
bow and the other in the stern, and will not carry more than 
one passenger, who sits in the middle. The people inhabiting 
this part of the Zambesi are composed of two distinct tribes— 
the Amatongas, who are the indigenous population of the 
country, and some remnants of the once all-powerful Makololo, 
who, on the death of their King, Sekelelu, were scattered far 
and wide by the Masubia chief, Sipopo, some taking refuge 
amongst their former slaves, the Amatongas, some amongst 
the fever-haunted marshes of the Chobe, and others, 
again, throwing themselves on the mercy of Umzilikazi, once 
their most deadly enemy, by whom they were kindly received 
and given cattle, and land to settle on, where they still live to 
this day. The Amatongas may easily be distinguished from 
the Makololo from their custom of knocking out the front 
teeth of the upper jaw, either two, three, or four, which gives 
them a hideous appearance, though amongst themselves it 
must, I suppose, be considered a beauty. Besides this very 
distinguishing custom the Makololo are usually much lighter 
in colour, with handsomer, more intellectual countenances 
than the Amatongas, who are intensely black. They are good 
workers in iron, and make very neat, curiously-barbed assegais 
and fish spears, besides tomahawks, knives, &c., several of 
which we bought for beads and calico as souvenirs of our Visit 
to the falls. 

Along the banks of the river about here we found that the 
natives had dug a great number of pitfalls, about ten feet in 
depth, to entrap hippopotami, elephants, or buffaloes, which, 
being always placed in the pathways made by these animals, 
and neatly covered over with dry grass, are most difficult to 
detect, even when one knows there are such things about; but 
the unconscious traveller, ignorant of anything of the sort, is 
almost sure to be engulfed in one of them sooner or later, 
This happened to two of our party, neither of whom, luckily, 
was in any way hurt, after which we adopted the plan of 
letting one of the Kaflirs walk in front, who gave us due notice 
of their whereabouts, by either uncovering them with an 
assegais, or falling into them, an example which we were, of 
course, careful not to follow. 

But all this time the season was fast advancing, and it 
behoved us to push on in search of elephants; so on Tuesday 
evening we held a council of war, in order to decide to what 
part of the country we should next direct our steps. Like the 
celebrated house mentioned in the Bible, we were divided 
amongst ourselves, W. wishing to turn back and strike through 
the hills eastward to the country near the river Gwai, where he 
and I had made a most successful hunt the preceding year, 
whilst I myself was bent upon following the Zambesi to the 
northwards, hoping to meet with a hunter's paradise in the 
unknown country in that direction, and Mr. G. and his 
brother inclined to my opinion; so it was finally settled that 
W. should take fourteen of our Kaffirs and bushmen, and make 
tracks eastwards, taking with him the tusks of the three 
elephants already shot, which he would forward at the earliest, 
opportunity to the waggons at Daka ; whilst I, with ten Kaflirs. 
and two bushmen, together with the G.’s and their whole 
retinue, should proceed up the river. 


Carp-SHarrine on Frencn Raruways.—Three men have just 
been tried at Tours before the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
for card-sharping in first-class carriages of the Orleans Railway, 
a mode of swindling far too general in this country to be 
pleasant. Frequent complaints had been made to that com- 
pany by its victims. One person, a contractor, of Vouvray, 
naméd Doucet, lost by that means 1200f., besides being robbed. 
of a travelling-bag containing 20,000f. M. Notte, a student, 
of Bordeaux, was also swindled out of 300f. Most of the 
dupes, however, preferred to keep silent in order not to expose 
their credulity. The system by which they were cheated was 
what is known as the three-card trick. ‘The railway company 
in consequence set a watch, and at last succeeded in arresting 
the confederates now tried. They gave their names as Michel, 
aged thirty-six, artificial-flower maker, of Marseilles ; Plantie, 
forty-one, a dentist, of Bordeaux ; and Maugrain, thirty-one, a 
general dealer, of Libourne. They were condemned each to 
two years’ imprisonment and 50f. fine. 

Fiormine.—For the Teeth and Breath. Is the best liquid 
dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly cleanses per siely dees ioe teeth from 
all parasites or living ‘‘ animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. Price 2s, 6d. per bottle. The eran 
Floriline 1emoves instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke, being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs 
and plants. tis perfectly harmless and delicious as sherry. Prepared by 
rest! r Gallup, 4938, Oxford-street, London, Retailed everywhere.— 
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Shooting Hotes. 


PUNT-SHOOTING.—No. III. 
BY “SWAN-DROP.” 

With fiery burst, 
The unexpected death invades the flock ; 
‘Tumbling they lie, and beat the water, 
Whilst those remoter from the fatal range 
Of the swift shot mount up on yig’rous wing, 
And wake the sleeping echoes as they fly. 
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Havine got so far with our preparations, we have very few 
more necessary arrangements to look after prior to taking our 
trial-trip. It is absolutely necessary to have two “ setting- 

’ poles,’ each 16ft long. One of these will be carried in-board, 
the fore end pushed under the scantling right up to the bow as 
far as it will go, there securely fastening it, in case the other 
one in use gets broken or lost. For knocking ‘‘ wounders”’ on 
the head there is nothing like a “ setting-pole.’’ We next 
require two short sculls to paddle with. These, when not in 
use, will be laid on each side of the puntsman as he lies prone 
atthe bottom of his punt. When in this position—if “ setting 
up’’ to birds on deep water—the puntsman will use a “‘ paddle,” 
or small piece of board shaped like a racket-bat, one of 
which must be attached to each side of the punt by a 
string, so that they may flcat alongside without fear of being 
lost if suddenly let go. If trying to get at birds on mud-flats, 
use the “ crutch,’ which is exactly like what its name implies— 
ie., a short pole about 4ft. long, with a cross-piece of wood on 
one end; this is held in one hand by the puntsman, who, 
cautiously extending his arm over the side, pushes himself 
ahead by its means. ‘This is horribly cold work, and progress 
must be necessarily slow and cautious, or the birds will be 
alarmed, These must also be attached to the punt by strings, 
as they cannot be taken in-board prior to firing. Be sure and 
cover the floors of gun-punts with a good thick coating of 
paint of the same:colour as the outside, and line the bottom, 
prior to going out shooting, with plenty of good dry hay upon 
which to lie. Upon each side of the breech of the gun attached 
to the side of the punt, and low down, place two narrow boxes. 
In the one on your right-hand side carry six cartridges loaded 
with No. 3 shot, which is ‘‘ good all round’”’ for anything from 
a flock of ployer to a gaggle of geese. In the one on your left- 
hand side carry six of Moore and Grey’s wire cartridges loaded 
with No. 2 shot, for swans and long shots at otherwise inacces- 
sible or extremely wild birds. 

Our Illustration shows the puntsman with the lever 
of his breechloader up and the breech open, changing 
his cartridge, so as to be prepared for a slap at the flock of 
swans which have flown over his head, as soon as they alight. 
This is the great advantage of a breech-loader over a muzzle- 
loader in punt-shooting, one can always alter the charge at a 
moment’s notice to suit the circumstances of the case. The 
cost. of such a gun, fittings, &c., is £65. Towards the 
stern of your punt have a box or locker, in which carry a 
small tin pot, and a tiny paraffine lamp-stove to boil it; also 
have some prepared chocolate and any amount of fat ham 
sandwiches stowed away neatly (it is astonishing what a quan- 
tity one can get through after from seven to eight hours’ 
exposure and hard work, with the thermometer down to 
freezing and snow falling at intervals!) ; also carry a flask of 
the bes§ Cognac, though the less one takes of this the better 
under any circumstances, still less when exposed to severe 
cold. The effect of liquoron the system is exactly similar to 
that of ‘cold,’ therefore why assist your greatest enemy in 
these excursions. Before going out, either by day or night, 
drink as much as you can carry of hot tea: it keeps the system 
warm and, in case of great exertion, keeps off thirst. 


Tux Game Laws.—I notice occasionally either covert or 
open derision in your columns at all who differ from you con- 
cerning the desirability of the game laws. I am one of those 
who think like Mr. Reid, who was once a candidate for the 
representation of the Northern Burghs, and who said:—“T 
consider them to be a barbarous relic of a past age, and the 
source of infinite evil at the present day; perpetual heart- 
burnings between landlord and tenant, with consequent 
obstruction to agricultural improvement, and rain to innu- 
merable labourers exposed continually to irresistible tempta- 
tion to poach, and thus converted into habitual criminals on 
the first offence. I would therefore vote for their total 
abolition, and leaye swch a moderate quantity of gamé:as alone 
ought to compete with man for food, to be protected by 
mutual arrangements between landlord and tenant, and by the 
ordinary laws of property and trespass.” —Aow Awnr-Gamn Law 
ieacurr. [We should like to know how many pheasants or 
other head of game your league ever owned? Peoplenowadays 
are very liberal about abolishing things in which they have 
never had any material interest—Ep. Innusrrarem Srorrive 
anp Dramatic News. ] 

How to Srnzecror Orprer a Gun.—The first consideration 
is to ascertain the weight you can carry comfortably. Hawe a 
straight stock if you can. On putting the gum to your 
shoulder catch the centre of the rib with your eye quickly; if 
you cannot do this the gun is not crooked enough im the stock 
for you. This is a point of great importance in the selection 
ofa gun, because, if you are not properly fitted and the gun is 
not handy, you cannot possibly make good shooting. Having 
satisfied yourself of the weight, length, and bend of stock 
which suit you, take the measure of the gun as follows—viz., 
from the front or right trigger to the centre of the heel-plate ; 
lay the gun on a table and draw a straight line the whole 
length of the barrels along the rib to the end of the stock. 
Another plan is to place a straightedge along the rib, ex- 
tending backwards to the heel-plate. Then measure the 
distance between the stock and the straightedge. A tracing 
of the gun will do, provided that is taken on stiff paper, and at 
least half the length of barrel to be included. Care must be 
taken to give the exact position of the right trigger—Dnrap- 
Suor (Dublin). 

JUARGE-GRAIN VERSUS SMALL-GRAIN GuNPOWDER.—Large- 
grain gunpowder is not only a more effectual expellent than 
the fine-grain, but is much more safe to use, for by using it 
the risk of bursting the barrel is greatly lessened, as a very 
simple illustration will show. If we estimate the force gene- 

- rated by the usual charge of 2} drams (I confine the question 
to the 14-bore gun for the sake of uniformity) to be 5000lbs, 
whether the powder be fine or coarse grain, it follows that the 


| of silver cups, specially prepared medals, &e., 
| the occasion.”” 
| received from polo-players, it will be necessary for those mem- 


fine powder, igniting so rapidly, will exert all its force on the 
breech-end of the gun; whereas the coarse powder, igniting 
less rapidly, distributes this force over the whole length of the 
barrel: hence the greater risk of a gun bursting with fine 
powder than with coarse. If we suppose the fine powder to 
be entirely ignited when it reaches half-way up the barrel, 
then the force of 5000Ibs is exerted on the lower half of the 
barrel; but if the coarser grain is not entirely ignited until it 
reaches the muzzle, then the force of 5000lbs will be distri- 
buted over the whole length of the gun.— Modern Breech- 
Loaders, Sporting and Military.’ By W. W. Greener. 

A Poacninc ALARuM Gux can be made easily as follows— 
in fact, any tolerable mechanic ought to make it in an hour:— 
Get a piece of iron gas-pipe, three inches long and three- 
quarters bore. At the threaded end make a plug of iron a 
quarter of an inch thick, and tapped in the centre for anipple. 
Drive this plug into the barrel and braze it. The nipple is 
then screwed in. Then get a corresponding piece of the gas- 
pipe, from two feet six inches to three feet long, also threaded 
at the end. Screw the collar (that always goes along with this 
sort of gas-pipe) on to the long piece as tight as it will go. 
The gun is now complete with the exception of the hammer, 
which is a piece of round iron about a foot long and slipping 
easily down the barrel. To set the gun you must tie the long 
barrel fast to the stem of a tree in the plantation with the 
short barrel downwards. Unscrew the latter and load it 
with a couple of charges of powder, and put on the cap, which 
you should cover with some beeswax and suet mixed. Then 
screw the short barrel into the long one. Drill a small hole 
through the loose piece of iron about four inches from one 
end, and put it in the barrel with a nail or peg in the small 
hole, and a string from the nail going down the side of the tree 
in the direction you may choose. Mind and not haye the wire 
so low that a dog can let it off. When the wire is touched it 
draws the nail, and the hammer, falling down on the barrel, lets 
the cap off. Being fastened up in a tree and closetothe stem 
it can catch the eye of no one, and merely has to be shifted 
occasionally, though, of course, there is no need to do this 
until after it has been fired. After all, nothing daunts 
poachers so much as pit-falls made in the woods. They should 
be about seven feet deep, and made with the sides slanting, so 
that the chamber is larger at the bottom than at the top. Unless 
boarded all round the soil will fallin. The opening should be 
four feet square, and be covered with sticks and sods, or any- 
thing resembling the surrounding ground. Poachers are very 
shy of venturing into woods where you have these pit-falls. 
This will assist ‘‘ Experientia,’’ who wrote about making ‘“ sham 
pheasants’’ in your last Number, in keeping his real ones to 
give sport for himself and his friends——AN Arrrun DopcER 
(Melton Mowbray). 

“Puss’’ as A Poacuer.—Apropos to “ Experientia’s” re- 
marks about providing “sham pheasants’? for poachers, in your 
last Number, let me draw attention to a poacher of another 
kind. Captain Darwin, in his “‘Game Preservers’ Manual,” 
writes as follows:—‘t There is no species of vermin more de- 
structive to game than the domestic cat. People not aware of 
her predatory habits would never fora moment suppose that 
the household favourite that appears to be dozing so innocently 
by the fire is most probably under the influence of fatigue 
caused by a hard night’s hunting in the plantations. How 
different also in her manner is a cat when at home and when 
detected prowling after the game! In the first of the two 
cases she is tame and accessible to any little attentions ; in the 
latter she seems to know she is doing wrong, and scampers off 
home ashard as she can go. Luckily, there is no animal more 
easily taken in a trap, if common care be used in setting.”’ 
Laying poisoned meat is now illegal, and the sale of arsenic to 
private persons interdicted by statute; nevertheless I would 
caution anyone against the use of that drug, as the employ- 
ment of it is attended with much cruelty, as it is immediately 
rejected by vomiting, but not before it has laid the foundation 
of a-violent and painful inflammation of the stomach, from 
which the animal suffers for weeks, but rarely dies. If it is 
absolutely necessary to use poison, a little carbonate of baryta 
mixed up with the soft roe of a red herring is the most certain 
and speedy that can be employed. But a good keeper should 
know how to trap cats and all other vermin—as _ polecats, 
stoats, &e—and keep his preserves clear without the aid of 
poison. Hedgehogs are undoubtedly destructive to eggs as 
well as birds, and should be abolished in covyerts in which 
pheasants are reared.—An Oxp Susscriper (Windsor). 


Tus Inrernationan Gun anp Poto Crus.—The polo and 
hunt ball is to be held at Cheltenham on the 28th inst., and, 
judging from the numerous applications for vouchers, it 
promises. to be the largest and most brilliant ever held in the 
town. Theclub will hold a shooting meeting on the following 
day. With reference to the polo meeting at Berlin, it is now 
definitely arranged to take place during the week commencing 
Monday, May 21, and ending the 27th. The following is an 
extract from am official communication just received from 
Berlin :— His Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Germany, and her Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Princess Victoria and Primeess Royal of Great Britain, will 
undertake the patronage and receive the members of the Inter- 
national Gum and Polo Club. A saloon carriage will be pro- 
vided free of charge for the polo-playersfrom: Ostend to Berlin 
and back, and also the carriage of their ponies and grooms 


| from London to Berlim and back, vid Hamburg... A special 


arrangement will be made for the accommodation of the mem- 


| bers in one of the best hotels im Berlin, and for their personal 
| amusement, by getting them imvitations to the Court, to the 


officers’ mess, and to the club. Magnificent prizes, consisting 
will be given on 
As: several applications have already been 


bers who wish to visit Berlin on this occasion to notify the 


| same to the secretary of the International Gun and Polo Club 
| without delay, in order that the list of players may be made 


up and the programme published. 

Preron-Snoorine is proceeding merrily abroad and at home, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. The chief 
events decided at the international meeting at Monaco are the 
Prix des Grottes, for which an objet d’art was added to.asweep~ 
stakes of 50f. each, the second-best shot to receive 30 per cent. 
of the entries, at five pigeons each, 25 métres. There were 
twenty competitors, the English division consisting of Sir 
William Call, Bart., Captain T. 8. Starkey, Captain Malone, 
Captain Fane, Mr. M. D. Treherne, and Sir Frederick John- 
stone, Bart. (who, it will be remembered, shot out such an 
exciting tie with Captain A. L. Patton last year in the Grand 
Prize); Baron Bower St. Clair, Signor D. Barabino, Count 
Jaraczowski, M. L. Damis, and Prince Fiirstenberg being 
among the other well-known and popular sportsmen who were 
engaged in the affair. Although the birds were not by any 
means a fast lot, yet only three gentlemen killed the stipulated 
number—viz., Signor D. Barabino, Captain T. 8. Starkey, and 
Captain Malone. The tie being proceeded with on the 
usual conditions of bird for bird, the first to retire was 
Captain Malone, who, although certainly favoured by fortune 
in one or two previous instances, was on the present occa- 
sion deserted by the fickle jade at a critical moment. 


Captain Starkey was beaten by his second bird, and the 
gallant Italian, who proved that he had lost none of his old 
form, bringing down his pigeon in good style with his 
first barrel, was declared the winner of the cup and 1000f, 
Captain Starkey receiying the second award of 400f. Prior to 
this a poule d’essai was decided, which resulted in a division 


between Captain Malone and Baron Bower St. Clair, after 
scoring five each. 


On Thursday 1000 of Hammond's best blue rocks arrived 
safely at Monaco, and are now in splendid condition.. These 
birds will only be used for the grand concours, and for the 
principal event, the Prix de Casino, in which a cup, valued at 
8000f, and 20,000f added, will form the prize. Itis expected 
that there will be no fewer than eighty competitors. 

Tue Prix de la Costabella, an objet- Wart, added 
to a sweepstakes of 50f each; the second to receive 30 per 
cent of the entries ; five pigeons at 25 métres (274 yards), was 
decided, with the following results :—Baron Bower St. Clair, 1; 
M. Henri Wagatha, 2. The winnerkilled five. Twenty-seven 
competed. 

Serious Poacuinc Arrray.—On last Saturday night, about 
twelve o'clock, the sound of gunshots was heard in Carnfield 
Wood, South Normanton, the property of Vaughan Hebbes 
Radford, Esq. The gamekeeper and three assistants went in 
the direction of the wood, dividing themselves into two parties. 
When the assistants named Machin and Jackson got to the 
side of the wood a shot was fired at them, wounding Machin 
in the face and Jackson in the shoulder. Machin then drew 
back, and one of the gang of poachers came out of the wood 
and severely beat Jackson about the head, and then made off. 
The police and a doctor were at once sent for. Early on Sun- 
day morning Superintendent Coope, with a strong staff of 
police, was on the spot making inquiries, and has apprehended 
three men. ; 

A Cuattencr ro Crack Suors—A gentleman will bet 
£600 to £500, or £300 to £250, no one can kill thirty pigeons 
out of fifty ; to shoot on any fair ground in England, 30-yards 
rise, 80-yards boundary, five traps, both barrels, 140z of shot. 
He bars neither nation, kindred, nor colour. Further parti- 
culars can be obtained of H. M., 33, Coldbath-square, or of Mr. 
J. Gardener, at the shooting at Winchmore-hill on Monday 
next. What achance for Captain Bogardus! 

A New Rance-Finper.—‘ A new range-finder (says the 
United Service Gazette), the invention of Lieut. Watkins, R.A., 
has been the subject of a series of experiments, extending over 
several days, at Sheerness, under the diréction of the inventor 
and a committee of scientific officers. The centre bastion was 
selected as the firing-point, and a raft bearing a lattice-work 
target of considerable size, towed by a steam-launch, was the 
object to be fired at, while in motion, at various distances. 
This was moved rapidly in the endeavour to puzzle the gunners 
on the battery. Such, however, is the merit of the system that 
the range was always correctly found, and not a shot was fired 
but what would have struck a ship. The details of the plan 
are very properly kept secret, but it is known that the result is 
obtained by establishing points of observation at some distance 
right and left of the firing-points, and by’ means of electricity 
causing two needles upon a dial near the gun to intersect one 
another at angles continually varying with the movements of 
the object seaward as seen from each signal station. A diagram 
on the dial plate enables the director at any instant to tell the 
distance of the object, and consequently the right distance 
from the object.” Our contemporary must have a short 
memory—either that, or it never was aware of the existence 
to a very similar ‘“‘range-finder,” fitted by the Austrians of 
their fortresses on the (now) Italian coast. 


THE EX-MAYOR OF NEW YORK AS A 
DRAMATIST AND ACTOR. 


We present our readers with a characteristic portrait of the 
Hon. Oakey Hall, on whose latest public appearance a New | 
York correspondent justly remarks :—‘ If an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London should announce that he was to appear upon the stage | 
of Drury Lane as the principal actor in an original drama 
written by himself, and portraying his experiences-as Lord 
Mayor, the interest felt in the event would. no: doubt be 
sufficient to attract a vast audience. The Mayor of New York 
is a very poor being when compared with the Lord Mayor of 
London, in some respects, but still he is a personage of some 
position ; and thus, when it was known that one of our ex- 
Mayors was about to become an actor, and to make his first 
appearance in a play written by himself, excitement prevailed. 
Mr. A. Oakey Hall is a lawyer of some eminence and a 
gentleman of literary and artistic tastes. He was made Mayor 
of New York by the Tammany Ring, and he is, perhaps, the 
only person who ever had any connection with that arch con- 
fraternity of scoundrels and who avoided complicity in their 
crimes. He was accused of such complicity, but his 
vindication was complete. His drama, which was pro- 
duced for the first time on Saturday night, Dec. 18, 
at the Park Theatre, was designed to portray the 
moral experience of a former chief magistrate of New York 
(himself), brought under suspicion by his connection with the 
‘Ring. “Lo the surprise of many, and to the gratification of 
all the vast audience which filled the theatre, the ex-Mayor , 
acted as one born to the stage, and his play was found to be 
full of merit. Some‘of the other actors and actresses did very 
badly, but Mr. Hall’s success was complete. It is so seldom 
that we have an American play that you may not be unwilling 
to see what we make of one when we have it. But this, 
although an Ameriean play, has its scene laid in London. 
Here is the 

STORY OF ‘ THE CRUCIBLE’ :— 


“The play is in four-acts. The first act prepares the in- 
gredients which result in the catastrophe. The second act 
represents the fusing together of the ingredients, ore and alloy. 
The third act presents them under white heat. The fourth 
act shows the pure metal in the crucible. The scene opens in 
the banking house of Pensleigh, in London, on a foggy morn- 
ing, about eight o’clock, when the office messenger, Trotty 
Newcomb, is asleep in a chair. Under the library table is 
sleeping the messenger’s son Stevey, the ‘ Chicken,’ a deaf and 
dumb boy, who cannot read or write. The messenger has been 
drugged. While heis under the influence the young wife of the 
banker, Mrs. Eve Pensleigh, descends the stairs from their 
private apartment. She has been previously married, and 
her former husband, a convict in Australia, is dead. In 
Australia he had made the acquaintance of another con- 
vict, named Phil the Scrivener, who obtained from him at 
his death certain letters which the wife had written, and 
which were evidence of disgraceful conduct on her part. 
She is afraid that the letters would reach her second 
husband, and she had therefore allowed herself to be 
blackmailed by the convict, who, having escaped, had 
assumed in London the name of Count Fabrega. -Mrs. 
Pensleigh sees that the messenger is asleep, goes to the 
window, gives a signal, and presently; at a side door, 
admits Fabrega. Neither of thim knows that the deat 
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and dumb boy is asleep under the table. 
The boy wakes from his sleep and 
watches their movements. She brings 
the combination word of the outer lock 
of the safe and the keys of the drawers. 
This word is known only to her husband, 
who selects a fresh word every night. 
Both he and the cashier, however, have 
keys. The Count hands her what she 
supposes to be her package of letters, 
and she gives him the combination word 
and the key. He goes to the table, 
writes the word upon a piece of paper, 
and puts it in the memorandum-book of 
the cashier, with a view to exciting sus- 
picion thereafter. In the safe is a special 
deposit of £3000, made by Silas Craft, 
who is coming for the deposit early in the 
morning. The special deposit Fabrega is 
after. Of course he obtains it, carefully 
relocks the safe, restores the key to the 
woman, and hurriedly retires, she dis- 
covering just as he goes that the letters 
are not those which she desires, and he 
announcing in an aside that the true 
letters were unfortunately dropped by 
him in a recent flight from the police, who 
are in search of him. Immediately upon 
their departure the boy starts up, runs 
over to his father, shakes and wakes him, 
and, being a master of pantomime, en- 
deavyours, but in vain, to describe to his 
father all that has occurred. Silas Craft 
soon comes in after his deposit. There 
is enmity between him and the cashier, 
because Craft once had the impudence 
to fall in love with the cashier’s sister. 
The banker is called from his sleep to 
help to open the safe, as he alone knows 
the word. He is an irascible old fellow, 
who dislikes being waked from his sleep, 
but comes and assists in opening the 
safe. He is about returning to his room 
when the cashier, opening the box where 
the special deposits were kept, finds the 
attorney’s money gone. Craft artfully 
fastens suspicion upon the cashier, the 
banker falls in with his views, as he finds 
himself responsible for the loss, and 
sends for a neighbouring detective, John 
Linkford. The cashier finds himself 
accused of the theft. : 

“While all this is going on prepara- 
tions are making at the villa of the 
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have been obtained the list is exhausted, 
and the lawyers agree to take one from 
the bystanders. To the court has come 
in attendance—to see the fun, ashe calls. 
it—Phil the Scrivener, alias Count 
Fabrega, who is disguised to look like 
an honest British juror, and is taken as. 
the talesman, very much to his delight. 
and that of the villanous attorney, who 
now turns out to have been in collusion 
with the Count in stealing his own 
money, in order to compel the banker to 
pay for its loss, and so double it. The 
fourth and closing scene presents the 
twelve jurymen in consultation. Every 
variety of juror—the sceptical, the con- 
scientious, the wavering, and the dis- 
cordant and unconscientious—is por- 
trayed. The curtain falls without the 
announcement of the result, the jury in: 
a general scrimmage. ‘The fourth act is 
a set scene, and represents a section of 
Millbank Prison, near London, with the 
villa of the cashierin the background. The 
stage represents the outer office of the 
prison on a’visiting day. The assistant 
warder Knoutley, and his daughter Susan. 
who has come to visit him, open the 
scene. Immediately after the cashier, 
who has been already sentenced, enters 
with Lieutenant Frank, the lover, his 
prospective brother-in-law; and between 
them ‘occurs a dialogue as to the expe- 
riences aud feelings of an innocent man 
in prison. In the mean time the wife 
of the banker has found out that from 
the first the Count intended to cast 
suspicion upon the cashier through the 
connivance of Craft. She cannot exist’ 
with the knowledge that an innocent man 
is suffering for her crime, and makes up 
her mind, as she will not confess to her 
husband, to purchase the escape of the 
prisoner by bribing the gaoler. She 
makes the attempt and succeeds in 
bribing him. As she goes out at one 
door the detective comes in at the other 
to see the cashier, and the boy: imme-- 
diatly begins a pantomimic explanation 
that the woman who has just gone out 
is concerned in the crime; whereupon 
the detective, accompanied by the 
boy, follows the woman, finds her, and 
brings her back. While this is going 


cashier, on the Thames, for the betrothal féte of his | representa corridor in the Old Bailey. In this corridor the | on the gaoler has called the cashier and offered him the oppor- 

ister, and the second act opens with an outdoor scene, | tipstaves are clearing the passages, as it is about the time for | tunity cf escape. For the moment the cashier is tempted; he wilh 

pairited by Matt Morgan, with London in the distance. | the trial of the cashier’ The second scene is a tableau | go to Southampton and Faris, lose himself in the labyrinths of 

Prenane Tag ewedmb the maid of the family, is pre- | representing the trial proceeding. It is painted by Matt the Continent, and enjoy the remainder of his lifé with his 

paring ably luncheon, in company with Timothy Taffey, a | Morgan; but remains only a few minutes. Taffey has | sister and her husband. But the thought instantly flashes 
oS 


neighbouring confectioner and pastry-cook, an Irishman witha " been chosen foreman of the jury; and when eleven jurors ! over him, ‘I might break faith with the law, but shall I not 


Welsh name. <A dialogue 
ensues between them, 
during which Taffey an- 
nounces the important 
fact that for the first time 
in his life he has been 
summoned as a juror at 
the Old Bailey. The 
train which should bring 
the cashier does not bring 
him, whereupon his sister 
and her lover go down to 
the station to inquire 
about him. In the mean- 
while Craft enters un- 
perceived, goes to the 
cashier's room, and, know- 
ing that he has a large 
deposit in the bank, 
affects to’ hide it in a 
neighbouring tree. Trotty 
Newcomb and Stevey, 
the father and brother of 
Clemency Newcomb,come 
in also to take part in the 
holiday. Stevey en- 
deayours to tell © his 
sister by pantomime 
what occurred in the 
banking-house, and the 
old man stops him, 
thinking he is about to 
disclose his want of 
watchfulness. The de- 
tective cone oo ane 
happens to be the lover 
GEE Olenichcy, to fulfil 
his duty of looking for 
evidences of motive to 
steal. Presently, the 
cashier arrives from 
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accompanied by his sister 
and her lover. -Imme- 
diately on seeing him the 
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new and stronger eyi- 
dence furnished by the 
deaf and dumb boy. : 

“The third act is di- = = 
vided into four scenes. 
The first and third scenes 
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keep faith with myself?’ 
Whereupon he retums 
the key. The assistant- 
warder then tells the 
suffering prisoner he was 
only humbugging him 
and testing him. The 
convict denounces him 
and goes off. The de- 
tective re-enters with the 
woman, who confesses the 
whole thing. They both 
go to the Home Office, her 
affidavit is made, and the 
detective, in company 
with Lieutenant Frank, 
returns to the prison with 
a paper of release. 

“In the meantime the 
Count, hearing that the 
woman had gone to the 
prison, has proceeded 
there to reconnoitre. At 
this juncture two persons 
were searching for him; 
the detectives wanting 
him as an escaped convict, 
under the name of Phil 
tie Scrivener, and Taffey, 
the foreman of the jury, 
looking for the tales- 
mim who had given a 
false name and address, 
Taffey and the detective 
meet in the prison; the 
Count is recognised by 
the gaoler as Phil the 
Scrivener and attempts 
to escape ; he succeeds in 
overpowering the guard 
and taking away his 
musket, and is about to 
take to the river, when a 
boat comes up under the 
prison landing, out of 
which jumps Lieutenant 
Frank, who shoots the 
Count in the arm, and he 
is brought back. Craft 
has in the meantime also 
returned to the prison to 
watch events, and sought 
refuge in a sentry-box, 
from which hiding-place 
he is pulled out, where- 
upon Craft begins to 
denounce the Count, and 
the Count to denounce 
Craft. Both are arrested, 
handcuffed together, and 
taken off at the same 
moment that the cashier, 
possessed of the release, 
enters with his sister and 
her nayal lover, and the 
curtain falls upon a res- 
toration of honour. The 
crucible has broken, and 
the character of Kierton 
flows forth purified and 
tested gold.” 


